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simplicity. 

















1. Bye, 
2. Bye, 
3. Bye, 


the clo - ver; 
stars are peep-ing: 
care en - folds thee; 


ba-by, day is o-ver, Bees are drows-ing in 
ba-by, birds are sleeping; One by one the 
ba - by, moth-er holds thee, Lov- ing, ten-der 
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bed is glid - ing, 
sky they twin - kle, 
dreams ca- ress thee, 





bye ! Now the sun to 
bye! In the far off 
bye! An-gels in thy 


ba - by, 
ba - by, 
ba - by, 
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All the pret-ty flow’rs are hid-ing—Bye, 
While the cows come, tin - kle, tin - kle,—Bye, 
Thro’ the darkness guard and bless thee —Bye, 





ba - by, bye! 
ha - by, bye! 
ba - by, 
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The nomination of Horatio Seymour for the 
New York Governorship is the latest means the 
Democracy has taken to display its genius for 
blundering. Mr. Seymour has among all his 
acquaintances the reputation of being a per- 
fectly honest man and ardent patriot; he would 
doubtless make a just and efficient governor; 
but just at present he is put forward as the 
representative of principles which cannot possi- 
bly be his, unless he has a most un-Democratic 
faculty for changing his mind. It is only eight 
years since Mr. Seymour ran for the Presidency 
on a platform which urged the payment of our 
bonds in paper, and which pronounced the re- 
construction acts usurpatious, unconstitutional 
and void; he has never since given any indica- 
tion of a change of heart, yet the platform on 
which he is now nominated contains a hard 
money plank, and signifies the Democratic ac- 
ceptance of the results of the war. This is 
quite enough to account for Mr. Seymour’s ab- 
solute refusal to accept the nomination; but 
there are other reasons for his refusal ‘which we 
suspect are quite as effective. His name was 
sprung upon the Convention at the last, in 
order to prevent the nomination of Mr. Clark- 
son N. Potter; his positive and reiterated asser- 
tions that he would not accept were suppressed ; 
the Convention was even officially informed that 
he would accept. If the men who tried to 
hoodwink their own Convention and coerce Mr. 
Seymour had known the meaning of self-respect, 
they might have anticipated the result, which 
leaves their party witbout a candidate. A new 
nomination will doubtless be made, but whether 
by a new Convention or by the General Com- 
mittee is not, at this writing, at all certain. 


The Times finds fault with our last week’s 
paragraph respecting ‘‘a malicious story about 
an evasive income return by Mr. Tilden several 
years ago.” It is quite within the range of pos- 
sibility that the originator of the charge was ac- 
tuated by the noblest of motives, but the truth 
may be spoken in malice as well as in love ; and 
the manifest delight with which the charge was 
taken up and amplified by the partisan Repub- 
lican press was a sufficient evidence of the 
degree to which the comments were pervaded 
by a Christian spirit. The Democratic journals 
have now a chance to return the compliment, 
since the Toledo Sunday Democrat has drawn 
up a statement, which it says is from official 
data, showing that Gen. Hayes’s income returns 
are not all that they should be. Our last 
week’s reference to the Tilden story in con- 
nection with an absurd charge against General 





Hayes seems te have conveyed the impression 
that we are inclined to treat lightiy of serious 
matters. Any sense of amusement which that 
paragraph may have indicated was aroused by the 
ingenuity evinced by campaign scandal-mongers, 
not by an underestimate of the gravity of the of- 
fenses charged, should they prove to be true. 
Most citizens will be glad to rest assured, how- 
ever, that the charge against Mr. Tilden is 
without just grounds. The Commercial and 
Financial Chronicle, of Sept. 2, shows clearly 
that the income tax was levied, not on moneys 
received but on moneys earned during the year. 
The instructions from the Internal Revenue 
office were explicit. ‘* A merchant’s return of 
income should cover the business of the year 
1862, excluding previous years. Uncollected 
accounts must be estimated.” We should have 
supposed ourselves that an income tax was a tax 
on incomes ; but surely no man can be charged 
with fraud and forgery for accepting the ofti- 
cial decision of the government, and making 
the return’on his earnings. And it appears 
from Mr. Tilden’s published affidavit that the 
$20,000 paid him in 1862 were for services ren- 
dered in 1859, 1860 and 1861. The Times, we 
observe, has not yet seen this article in the 
Chronicle. We do not doubt that the charges 
against Governor Hayes are quite as ground- 
less; and we quote, with emphatic endorse- 
ment and approval, the declaration of the 
Chronicle, which we commend to the attention 
of both the 7imes and the Toledo Democrat: 
“When a character has stood the test of three- 
score years, every individual has a personal in- 
terest in it, reaching far beyond the passing 
political excitements of the day.” 

The Turks (or Servians, as the case may be,) 
claim a great victory over the Servians (or Turks, 
as the case may be). The Turks, having ra- 
ther better telegraphic facilities, and, upon the 
whole, more elasticity of conscience than their 
opponents, have rather the best of the campaign 
thus far; but it is evident that the Servians are 
still able, in spite of their reverses, to hold their 
own at important points. Both parties recog- 
nize the necessity of putting the best possible 
face upon the situation, in the hope of influ- 
encing the once more imminent intervention of 
the Western Powers. At this crisis comes 
another change of Sultans. Murad V. having 
satisfactorily demonstrated the feebleness of his 
intellect, gives place to Abdul Hamid, of whom 
the world knows little or nothing, save that he 
is a Turkish prince, born as all Turkish princes 
are, and educated amid influences enervating 
alike to body and mind. 





PROTESTANT VATICANISM. 


R. Blauvelt, in the current number of 
Seribner’s Magazine, makes a general 
charge of Vaticanism against the Protestant 
Church. The evidence adduced in support of 
this indictment is this: Prof. Hopkins, of 
Auburn, read before a recent meeting of the 
Evangelical Alliance a paper maintaining that 
the Fourth Commandment is not of perpetual 
obligation. A number of replies were made then 
and there. Subsequently the Alleghany Pres- 
bytery addressed to Prof. Hopkins’s presbytery 
a formal complaint against him as a heretic. 
It was quietly disregarded. An endeavor was 
then made to secure some action against the 
heretical professor by the General Assembly. 
This also failed. On this state of facts Mr. 
Blauvelt opens his battery on Protestant Vati- 
canism. It appears to us that he should have 
sung a jubilate on the defeat of Protestant Vati- 
canism. Intolerance in a Protestant is more 
odious, because more inexcusable, than in a 
Romanist. But one intolerant Protestant does 
not make Protestantism intolerant. 





But Mr. Blauvelt tells us that a Presbyterian 
recommends that, ‘‘in order to avoid any such 
outrage (as Prof. Hopkins’s essay) hereafter, 
no one shall be permitted to take part in the 
proceedings of the Alliance whose sentiments 
are not understood in advance to be in harmony 
with the managers.” This is Vaticanism, he 
tells us, Suppose it is. It will still be quite 
time enough to charge the Evangelical Alliance 
with Vaticanism when it accepts and adopts 
this recommendation. Thus far it has simply 
maintained the right of free speech by listening 
quietly to an essay which we believe to have 
contained sound Christian doctrine, but which 
we have Mr. Blauvelt’s assurance was regarded 
as heresy by the majority of the andience. To 
accuse the Alliance of intolerance because some- 
body advised it never to listen to such an essay 
again, smacks of the very vice which arouses 
Mr. Blauvelt’s indignation. 

We refer to this article simply because it is a 
somewhat striking illustration of a popular but 
palpably unjust style of assault on the Evan- 
gelical churches. There is no organism to-day 
of any kind in which liberty of thought and of 
speech is more sacredly and sedulously guarded 
than in the majority of Protestant churches. 
There is no body of men more liberal-minded 
than the American clergy. Mr. Blauvelt’s ex- 
perience refutes his accusation. If Vaticanism 
ruled the Protestant Church he would no longer 
be a recognized minister in its communion. 

There are two assumptions in Mr. Blauvelt’s 
paper which will not bear even a clear and 
intelligible statement. Yet they are the ground- 
work of the charge of Vaticanism which he is 
not the first and will not be the last to bring 
against the Protestant Churcli. The first of 
these assumptions is that the exclusion of par- 
ticular topics from a particular assembly is an 
infraction of free speech; the second is that a 
single bigot in a church justifies the charge of 
bigotry against the whole body. 

The Evangelical Alliance has a perfect right 
to adopt the recommendation of the nameless 
editor, and exclude from its platform all 
‘‘whose sentiments are not understood in ad- 
vance to be in harmony with the managers.” 
The exclusion would be very foolish, and the 
result would be a very inane assembly ; but it is 
absurd to say that the right of free speech 
would be invaded. That right does not involve 
liberty to discuss every topic everywhere. The 
Democrat-has no inherent right to advocate the 
election of Tilden before a Republican Conven- 
tion, nor the Calvinist to argue the five points 
of Calvinism before a Unitarian Conference, 
nor the Protestant to present the claims of 
Luther to canonization before a Roman Catho- 
lie Council, nor the Chinaman to occupy the 
attention of the Science Congress in an argu- 
ment to prove that the world is flat. Auditors 
have rights as well as speakers. When men 
come together to listen to particular papers on 
particular topics they have a self-evident right 
to decline to give their time to other papers on 
other topics. There are several thousand peo- 
ple in the United States who do not take or 
read the Christian Union ; we regret their loss, 
but their refusal does not violate our rights of 
free publication. If the Evangelical Alliance 
were to attempt to prevent Prof. Hopkins, or 
any other man, from reading his essay before an 
audience which wished to hear it, the charge of 
Vaticanism would lie. But if it chose to ap- 
point a Board of Censors, and to hear no paper 
that had not first. been revised by them, while 
we might well be amused by the puerility of the 
performance we could not accuse them of vio- 
lating any man’s right. 

In truth, however, the Alliance has never 
given the slightest indication of accepting the 
counsel of the nameless editor. Somebody ad- 
vises it to be intolerant; thereupon Mr. Blauvelt 
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accuses it of intolerance. We have heard of the 
ointment spoiled by a single fly in the pot ; but 
here is ointment spoiled by a fly that buzzes 
outside. 

The fact is Protestantism suffers the odium 
of assailing free speech because it believes in it 
so heartily. It defends even the right of men 
to attack that which is the very citadel of Prot- 
estantism. It listens uncomplainingly to men 
who deny the right of free speech. What does 
Mr. Blauvelt desire? Would he have the 
Evangelical Alliance proceed to ostracise the 
editor who has asked them to ostracise Prof. 
Hopkins ? Would he have the General Assem- 
bly discipline the Presbytery of Alleghany for 
demanding the discipline of the heretical essay- 
ist ? Undoubtedly the Pope has not a monop- 
oly of the anathema. Undoubtedly the heresy- 
hunters were not extirpated with the fall of the 
Inquisition. Undoubtedly there are men who 
would like to turn every Protestant Assembly 
into a Vatican Council, But the difference be- 
tween Romanism and Protestantism is this : 
that the Vatieanists control the one and are 
powerless in the other. Once in a while a con- 
scientious saint, transferred by a kind of theo- 
logical metempsychosis from the sixteenth cen- 
tury, lights a harmless fire in the columns of a 
religious newspaper. But it hurts no one; the 
worst that happens is a little smoke in our eyes; 
the heretic eats his meals with as good an appe- 
tite and sleeps as soundly under the torture as 
he ever did in his life ; the modern Torquemada 
only demonstrates his powerlessness, and suc- 
ceeds only in giving a new impulse to that 
freedom of discussion which he wished to punish 
and to prevent. 





THE GENTLEMAN IN POLITICS. 


NHE late successes of George William Curtis | 


in the Republican Conventions at Cincin- 
nati and Saratoga have had the effect of bring- 
ing into partially adequate prominence a man 
who for many years has been among the fore- 
most of consistent, industrious and comprehen- 
sive reformers. If at Cincinnati he failed to 
see Bristow nominated, he had the satisfaction 
of seeing all the ‘* Ring” and ‘* machine” can- 
didates defeated, and at Saratoga his advocacy 
of Evarts made the nomination of the Custom- 
house favorite impossible ; no thoughtful man 
can fail to see that, although Mr. Curtis’s wing 
of the party did not at the Conventions gain 
every thing for which it strove, it was successful 
to a degree which no one anticipated, nor can 
any one fail to see that this success was princi- 
pally due to Mr. Curtis’s personal efforts. 

Mr. Curtis’s political course is all the more 
praiseworthy when its cost is considered. A 
member of a social circle which as a body stands 
aloof from politics, or contributes only sarcastic 
criticisms and impracticable theories, he might 
have remained outside of politics without blame 
from any of his associates; a graceful writer 
and lecturer, he might with honor and profit 
have restricted his pen and tongue to themes 
more pleasing than American politics. But 
almost from his majority he has been the untir- 
ing champion of desired reforms. He has gone 
into many a fight when most of his companions 
were too visionary, too narrow, too faint-hearted 
or too dishonest to make success possible, yet 
he has fought valiantly, and has never mistaken 
a repulse for a defeat. Most of the reforms for 
which he has contended are yet unaccomplished, 
but he has never ceased to urge them upon the 
public, and has devoted his rare talent to the 
service of interesting that class of persons 
through whose efforts alone the higher order of 
reform can be attained. 

The value of Mr. Curtis’s example to the 
young men of the day is incalculable. He has 
effectually demonstrated that an honest man 





may go down into politics and grow better in- 
stead of worse; that no number of political 
repulses can weaken the influence of a right- 
minded man who is sensible and courageous ; 
that machine-made votes are powerless against 
the truth well-spoken, and that there is a type 
of character upon which it is not only impossi- 
ble to make mud cling, but against which even 
the worst men are afraid to cast mud at all. 
Mr. Curtis has never held a regular office; he has 
even (apparently) jeopardized his prospects of so 
doing by his willingness to run on tickets fore- 
ordained to defeat, yet there is not in America 
another man under whose leadership the most 
sincere reformers so quickly and instinctively 
place themselves. With Mr. Curtis’s career in 
view, no man can excuse himself, on any of the 
ordinary grounds, for non-participation in poli- 
tics, or for discouragement in the event of long- 
delayed victory. 





NOTES. 


—Chiecago is rejoicing over the fact that the 
firm of A. T. Stewart & Co. are to open a mam 
moth store in that city. This move is a natural 
result of the law creating interior custom-houses, 
which made importation as to Western 
houses as to those on the Atlantic seaboard, prac- 
tically extinguished the race of ‘‘drummers,” and 
made it quite needless for Western merchants 
to visit New York on business. ‘* Drumming” 
can, however, be done on a large scale by means 
of branch establishments, and in this way, no 
doubt, some of our Eastern capitalists will sue- 
ceed in maintaining their hold on Western trade. 


easy 


—The three State elections which will have 
taken place before our next number is issued will 
be watched by both parties with much interest as 
affording trustworthy data for prophecy, although 
none of them are classified as particularly doubt- 
ful States. Vermont was claimed beforehand by 
the Republicans as positively as was Arkansas by 
the Democrats. In consequence of a very small 
Republican majority last year in Maine, the 
Democrats are making every effort to turn the 
scale, while the Republicans are working equally 
hard to recover their lost ground, and both sides 
are vigorously accusing one another of corrupt 
practices, 

—The week just past was devoted, at Philadel- 
phia, to a series of boat races which have at- 
tracted much attention from their international 
character. The presence of three English crews, 
one of them confessedly among the best of ama- 
teur oarsmen, with representatives from all over 
the United States, gave the occasion great interest 
in the eyes of all lovers of aquatics. The plan 
pursued was a somewhat novel one in this coun- 
try. So many crews were anxious to join in the 
contest that successive races of three boats at a 
time had to be arranged, the victors being in turn 
matched against one another on succeeding days. 
This plan had one objectionable feature. The 
concluding race need not necessarily include the 
three fastest crews. For where two fast crews were 
matched against one another in a preliminary 
race one must of course be thrown out in the final 
contest. By this means the Yale College four 
having very nearly beaten the famous London 
crew the day before were not in the final race. 
The closing struggle was between the Londoners, 
the Beaverwycks—an Albany crew—and a crew 
from Watkins, N. Y. The race was so close as to 
be almost a tie, but the Beaverwycks won it to 
the great delighé of all America. Yale, too, won 
the international college race on Friday, but the 
Cambridge crew (English) was hardly in a con- 
dition to do its best, and another chance to win 
may perhaps be offered them. The London 
crew, it is universally admitted, shows the most 
finished rowing that has ever been seen in Amer- 
ican waters, but there is a general feeling that 
they are too much given to taking strictly allowa- 
ble but not at all admirable advantages of their 
opponents. 


—It is likely that these not unfriendly words 
about boat-racing will incite some of our friends 
to remonstrance, and viewed from one side we 
admit that it is objectionable. No more so, how- 
ever, than are a majority of the amusements and 
exercises whereby young-man-hood works off its 
surplus energy. The fact that our English 
cousins have assiduously cultivated the belief that 





the race is deteriorating in America must needs 
receive something of a check when out of three 
trained crews—well spoken of, all of them, by the 
home authorities—only one maintained itself in 
the front rank, and was beaten at the last. There 
are times when every great nation is forced to 
stake her very existence upon her young men, 
and if a fair per-centage of them have toughened 
their sinews at the oar, or at the bat, or at polo- 
playing, or yachting, or in the hundred ways 
which, though good in themselves, may be dis- 
torted and made ugly by vicious patronage, the 
money and time will not have been wholly thrown 
away. 

—Report hath it that some one has gained a 
fortune out of the little ‘‘ thread-telegraph ” toys 
that have made their way all over the country, 
but the principle, it seems, is applicable on a 
larger scale. Professor Graham Bell, of Canada, 
connects the membranes which cover the two 
cylinders with the armatures of the electro- 
magnets of an ordinary telegraph instrument, and 
by means of a contrivance which we have not 
space to describe here succeeds in transmitting 
the tones of the voice, musical sounds, and, to a 
limited extent, articulated sentences. The vowel 
sounds alone are distinctly reproduced. The 
instrument has been successfully operated over 
ten miles of wire, so that its possibilities are not 
contemptible. We must learn, however, to con- 
verse without using consonants if we expect to 
make this discovery available, 


—The Science Convention met last week at 
Buffalo with a fuller active membership than 
ever. The papers and addresses having been 
classified, no one of the several subdivisions af- 
forded to any one but the professional attendants 
a scientific bill of fare which could be called 
varied, yet a large attendance of citizens was no- 
ticed in most of the rooms. The presence of Prof. 
Huxley stimulated many of the American scient- 
ists to their best endeavors, but, strangely enough, 
it almost completely silenced the opponents of 
the evolution theory. Among the proceedings, 
most interesting to the general public, were those 
upon the finances: the following extracts from a 
series of resolutions explain what was the result 
of the consideration of this subject : 

Whereas, The United States, after an experience of nearly 
acentury in the effort to maintain a double standard, during 
the early portion of which, under the operation of the inex- 
orable laws governing exchanges, gold was completely ban- 
ished from circulation, while during the later, silver of 
legal-tender grade has shared the same fate; and after the 
complete disappearance of the silver dollar from business 
transactions for more than forty years, have at length, by 
an act of deliberate and wise legislation, extricated the 
country from this long-standing evil and adopted gold as the 
sole standard of value in their monetary system; therefore, 

Resolved, As the sense of this association, that the single 
standard of value in our system of coinage, now fully estab- 
lished by law, ought to be maintained, and that every pro- 
position to restore to silver the legai-tender character for 
payments to all amounts ought to be discouraged. 


—Mr. Dorman B. Eaton is as dangerous an op 
ponent as Gov. Tilden has yet encountered, his 
unpartisan character and the oft-proven sincerity 
of his zeal for reform being unquestioned. Mr. 
Eaton reminds the country of Mr. Tilden’s letter 
(written to Mr. Eaton’s own partner) recognizing 
the right of secession, compares prison admini- 
stration in Ohio (where it pays expenses) under 
Hayes to that of New York (where it fails, by 
many thousands of dollars, to meet expenses) 
under Tilden, claims that Mr. Tilden’s first symp- 
toms of reform were visible only after the New 
York 7imes had exposed the Tammany frauds, 
and that reform in the New York City fire de- 
partment, police system and health board lacked 
encouragement from Tilden, Eaton says Mr. Til- 
den believes in a party majority: to him the voice 
of the people is the voice of God, and he knows 
no God above Tammany Hall. 


—With due respect for Mr. John Kelly, we must 
protest against his attempt to give a certificate of 
good character to Charles Francis Adams. Mr. 
Adams comes of a family whose members, when 
called to their country’s service, always respond 
with loyalty, industry and sense; some of Mr. 
Kelly’s countrymen may lack the perception 
necessary to a recognition of this fact, but the 
fault is their own,—not that of any member of 
the Adams family—and Mr. Kelly’s well-meant 
attempt only casts an appearance of disgrace 
upon one of the most able and unselfish men who 
ever served the United States in official capacity. 
We believe Mr. Adams is mistaken in his judg- 
ment of Tilden, but he has richly earned the 
right to be mistaken without subjecting himself 
to the penalty of an insult, 
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MR. MOODY AND THE CHURCHES. 
By Grorar S. MERRIAM. 

()* the religious phenomena of this decade 

: none is more striking than the work of Mr. 

Moody. 

likely to serve as the initial point of far wider 

When the hot 


season passes we shall probably see a repetition 


Great as that work is in itself, it seems 
efforts, in sympathy and imitation. 


on a larger seale of the special services among the 
churehes at large on some such plan as Mr. 
Moody's; and a still wider effort is visible in a 
certain assimilation, on the part of many minis- 
ters, to the substance and tone of Mr. Moody’s 
discourses. Indeed, the special, characteristic 
effort of the American churches to advance re- 
ligion in the community seems to be taking its 
direction very largely from the impulse given by 
Mr. Moody. 
fore, to look carefully ipto the true nature of his 


It seems especially desirable, there- 


work, and to learn the real secret of his power; 
that we may select for imitation the strongest and 
truest elements in his ministry, and not its inci- 
dental defects and limitations. 

I think no one can listen attentively to Mr. 
without feeling that his 
strength lies very largely in his personal charac- 


Moody’s preaching 


ter. Heisa man of rare and admirable earnest- 
ness. Not a word that falls from his lips has the 
hollow sound of mere professional talk. He is 
thoroughly a man of the common people, think- 
ing their thoughts and speaking their speech. 
His words are the words of the market, the shop, 
the farm. 
or science, but from the every-day life of the 
people. His one book of quotation is that book 
which beyond all others is familiar to the common 
people wherever the English language is spoken. 
He is happily ignorant of the subtle doubts which 
perplex educated brains, ministerial brains espe- 
cially; and he wholly escapes the ministerial habit 
of preaching to plain people as if they were 
readers of Spencer and Darwin. 


His illustrations are not from history 


He has good 
sense and tact such as only native endowment 
and long experience can supply. But, above all, 
he knows—not believes, Anovrs—that a good God 
is seeking to save men. He has tasted and seen 
that the Lord is good, and out of the simplest and 
deepest assurance of it, and out of heartiest good- 
will to men, he asks them to share what he has 
found. 
cheerful temperament, a thorough modesty and 


Add to these qualities a strong body, a 


self-abnegation: and also an assistant who can 
eall out that voice of song in which the hearts of 
the multitude best go upward: and what wonder 
that a great work is done? And what religious 
teacher would not be the better for cultivating 
in himself the qualities of earnestness, simplicity, 
acquaintance with the common people, bodily 
vigor, living faith, self-abnegation ? 

But most ministers and church-members lay 
stress on another question: What is the substance 
of Mr. Moody’s teaching? And this too is a very 
important question. For, while discarding tech- 
nical terms of theology, his preaching in its sub 
stance and its form is based on a very definite 
religious belief. No man has a more positive 
theology than he. What is this theology in its 
practical outcome and application ? 

I think it is best learned from his favorite elass 
of illustrations. These are drawn, to a very great 
extent, from the Gospel histories, and espe cially 
from the miracles of Christ. The restoring of 
sight to Bartimeus is one of his favorite illustra- 
tions, and he constantly narrates it. Like in- 
stances of miraculous healing of the blind, the 
lepers, the possessed of devils, ete.. reeur con- 
tinually—they are the backbone of his illustrative 
teaching. 

And with good reason: for in Mr. Moody's 
thought the miraculous healing of a blind man is 
an exact type of what happens in conversion, 
Man is under the just wrath of God for his sins, 
and is doomed to hell: he turns to Jesus for help, 
and Jesus on the instant heals him, sets him free 
from the curse, and he is thereafter a ransomed 
man. That is the way and the only way to sal- 
vation; nothing else saves or helps to save: efforts 
at self-reformation are worse than useless: growth 
in Christian character after conversion is to be 
expected, but little stress is laid on it, since that 
and all else belong to Christ’s work: the promise 
of it is included, and everything else is included. 
in the great transaction by which once for all the 





soul surrenders itself and is saved. Accept Christ, 
and he will sare voi, is the first, the last, and the 
only word, 

What is the practical effect of this teaching, as 
Mr. Moody administers it—that is, as coming from 
a man who believes it to be the truth and the 
whole truth of God, and urges it with simplicity, 
sympathy, and fervor? The first effect I think is 
this: to the mass of men, it gives a wholly new 
reality to the idea of the Divine love and help. 
To most people God is a very indistinet and 
shadowy being. ‘To Mr. Moody, God—or, rather, 
Christ; for the Father is left remote and awful; it 
is Christ alone that is to him the supreme object 
of love and adoration—to Mr. Moody, we say, 
this Divine Being is just as real as the man who 
stands next him on the platform. He speaks of 
him in as simple and matter-of-fact a way as of a 
man just round the corner who was giving away 
bread. 

To thousands and thousands of people, this 
brings as for the first time the real, true sense of 
the Divine love, a sense strong enough in a maul- 
titude of cases to awaken not only feeling but 
energetic resolve and action. ‘To accomplish this 
and this only is enough to constitute any man a 
great benefactor of the community. 

But to do this is only to make a beginning. And 
we seem in some danger of forgetting, in our ad- 
miration of Mr. Moody’s work, that even when 
most successful it is essentially foundation-work 
only; the whole task of building up a strong, 
symmetrical Christian character remains to be 
done. Mr. Moody's own theory perhaps does not 
require this. He seems to believe that really the 
whole is done when once the committal has been 
made. But most of us are forced both by expe- 
rience and observation, and by the New Testainent 
teaching no less, to look upon the Christian life as 
a long and arduous warfare. To come to the stat- 
ure of a perfect man in Christ Jesus; to be wholl) 
pure in act and thought, wholly faithful to duty, 
always sweet-tempered, always unselfish, to live in 
constant communion with God and constant serv- 
ice to man—is not this the end and aim of a 
Christian life? And any approach to this is to be 
gained—by what dear experience do we learn it! 
not in an instant or by a miracle, but through 
struggle, through growth, through ‘* giving our- 
selves to God,” not onee, but daily and hourly, 
with ever-fresh repentance and consecration. 

It is to guide and help men in this many-sided 
and unending effort that the church exists. And 
to turn her whole or her main power to the simple 
exhortation to begin this life—above all, to repre- 
sent the beginning as substantially the whole of 
it—is an immeasurable mistake. 

It has been justly said that Mr. Moody is essen 
tially a sower of seed; and that to cultivate and 
harvest the crop which he plants is the proper 
work of the echureh. But, in point of fact, the 
churches seem so dazzled by the magnitude of bis 
success that to a great extent instead of supple- 
menting it they fall to imitating it. Too many 
preachers, instead of following up his emphatic 
call to accept Christ by showing men how to fol- 
low Christ along the daily road, take up and _re- 
peat with ceaseless iteration the ery, ‘* Come to 
Jesus,” until it becomes worn-out and meaningless. 
A one-sided and narrow kind of religion is coming 
in vogue. Mr. Moody’s own religion everyone 
must profoundly respect; his life and his minis- 
trations are genuine and powerful; and his ideas, 
whether we accept them all or not, have their 
roots in his own character and experiences. But 
when men take up his ideas and phrases from the 
outside, as it were—not as the outcome of their 
own deepest thought and feeling, but as promising 
instruments for obtaining success—the result is 
something hollow and ineffectual. The religion of 
our churches is in some danger of being a religion 
of sentimentality and not of character; with free 
use of the name of Jesus, and no due realization 
of the precept, ‘‘ Let every one that nameth the 
name of Christ depart from iniquity.” There is 
nothing more sacred than that experience wherein 
the soul in deepest humility and joy accepts the 
friendship of its God. But to talk much of such 
experiences, and represent them as the central 
thing in religion; to beat up recruits for the Mas- 
ter in the fashion of a recruiting-sergeant who 
cares only to get as many names as possible to the 
bond of enlistment; to exhort men continually to 
‘‘come to Jesus” and make little aecount of jus- 





tice, mercy, business integrity, the service of the 
state, sweetness in the household, sincerity in 
thought—all this goes to make of the chureh an 
institution that will be lightly esteemed of God 
and men. 

A religion of sentimentality may well be popular 
fora while. It is very easy, and to many people 
isa luxury. ‘To get eternal happiness as the cheap 
terms of saying ‘* yes” to the offer of it; to refresh 
one’s self with devotional forms after a week of 
worldliness; to sing good lively hymns; to use glib 
phrases of religion and feel a sense of virtue in 
doing so--this isa kind of religion that if vigor- 
ously pushed will find plenty of followers. But it 
is not the kind of religion that will do much 
toward saving this nation. It is the ehurch’s 
greatest misfortune that she has not put sufficient 
emphasis on character. Compared to this it is a 
light thing that she bas lost the intellectual leader- 
ship of the world, and as a body drifted into an 
aitifude of hostility and suspicion toward men of 
independent thought. That trouble may yet be 
cured or borne with, if only the chureh will be 
true to its great Master: ‘* Let every one that 
nameth the name of Christ depart from iniquity.” 
The church of the early ages set itself in its Mas- 
ter’s name at mortal combat with the great sins of 
the time—licentiousness, cruelty and worldliness 
and while she made of these her enemies, she 
grew strong and prevailed. When the power of 
the state passed into her hands, she turned to the 
building up of metaphysical theologies and the 
persecuting of hereties, and thereby passed by a 
straight road into the Dark Ages. 

The chureh in America is numerous, powerful, 
wealthy, intelligent. But if it is todo its Mas- 
ter’s work it must consecrate itself anew, not to 
his name, but in his spirit. It must listen to his 
words: ** Not every one that saith unto me Lord, 
Lord, but he that doeth the will of my Father 
shall enter into the kingdom.” It must devote 
itself, not to exaltation of the name of Jesus or 
to sentimental rhapsodies concerning him, but to 
stern warfare against those sins which he would 
denounce if he were to come among us—our dis- 
honesty, our self-indulgence, our substitution of 
orthodoxy for morality and emotion for character. 

We shall not be misunderstood as depreciating 
the value of Mr. Moody’s work. 
day have done so much good as he. 


Few men in our 
But it will 
be a perversion and abuse if other men seleet for 
imitation not his spirit but the external forms of 
his work, and follow it mainly in its defects and 
limitations. Of Mr. Moody, and of men who in 
heart and character are like him, we cannot have 
too much; of mechanical reproductions of his 
ideas and methods we cannot have too little. 





THREE GOOD HOUSES. 


YEVERAL years ago the writer of this article 
‘ had oceasion to find a new domicile in one of 
the favorite suburban resorts of New York city 
people, and finally settled upon a large cottage in 
a very healthy town. This cottage was beiter 
ventilated than even wooden houses are likely to 
be, but as pure air always seemed cheap to the 
writer, even though an extra large coal bill was 
incurred, the cottage seemed particularly desira- 
ble by reason of the fault alluded to. When win- 
ter arrived, however, not even loosely framed 
doors and rattling windows admitted enough pure 
air to keep the occupants awake and bright 
through the short evenings of a family which 
always retired early. The writer occasionally 
imagined that he detected an unpleasant odor 
at the register, and some friends to whom he men- 
tioned his supposition suggested dead mice in the 
pipes which conveyed heat from the furnace to 
the registers ; others suggested that a cast-iron 
furnace was at the bottom of the trouble; still 
others (who were promptly withered by a glance 
from the writer's better half) suggested a dirty 
cellar. The writer finally learned that the cellar 
was occasionally damp—and he noticed that its 
floor sloped very gradually toward the center. 
Putting both facts together, he was not surprised 
to find a drain, directly under the furnace, to 
carry off water; this drain led to the cess-pool, 
and when the furnace was in operation the foul 
gases of the pool were sucked up by the furnace 
and conveyed through the house. This house 
stood on a good street, was built for occupants 
with purses of reasonable length, and passed as 
one of the best houses that could be hired in the 
village 
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Moving from this house to another which had 
long seemed attractive, the writer soon found that 
unless his cellar windows were always open and a 
good draft passing through them, a bad smell 
would find its way into and through the house. 
An examination of the cellar showed that this re- 
ceptacle was generally very damp, though why it 
should be was not apparent, for a drain started 
from one corner and ran to a brook not far away, 
and ata respectable descent. It was finally dis- 
covered, however, that the water in the well 
(which was near and in front of the house) was 
often above the line of the bottom of the cellar, 
and that although the house stood at the foot of 
a valley, it had no exterior or bottom protection 
in the shape of drains. It was simply impossible 
to keep the carpets, bedding, walls, ete., of this 
house from feeling gamp, even when a steady fire 
burned in the furnace, and the loss of a child was 
attributed by physicians to malarious exhala- 
tions from the cellar. The trustees of this house 
were practical plumbers and members of a public 
health association. 

A handsome high-priced house was then pur- 
chased from a rich and reputable citizen, under 
whose personal supervision it had been built. 
The ground on which it stood was rather low, but 
a well cemented foundation wall and cellar seemed 
to defy dampness, while a system of traps seemed 
to shut off unwholesome exhalations from waste 
water. After the first heavy fall of rain, however, 
the water from the well was unpleasant both to 
the palate and nostrils: the fault being attributed 
to surface drainage, the curbing of the well was 
raised a little. Finally, at the end of a very dry 
month, the taste and odor disappeared, and the 
last drop of water in the well disappeared soon 
after. Laughing at this feeble attempt of the 
Fates to torment them, the occupants drew upon 
their weil-filled cistern: here they encountered 
odors and tastes more repulsive than they had 
found in the well. ‘‘ Fresh cement always makes 
water taste bad,” said a practical neighbor, so the 
cistern was promptly pumped dry and washed 
out, and the neighbor aforesaid was rewarded for 
his suggestion by having his own well and cistern 
laid under contribution until the next rain-fall. 
But somehow the faculty of that cement for spoil- 
ing water was remarkable, and we rejoiced when 
winter storms gave us a full well once more. For 
six months the cistern was undisturbed, except 
on washing day, although the well occasionally 
vielded offensive water ; at last, however, the well 
failed in the dry month of July, 1876. Once more 
the cistern was approached; the first strokes of 
the pump brought water that was as brown as 
coffee and as offensive as stable drainage. Rad- 
ical reform measures were immediately resolved 
upon, and a plumber engaged to apply them, 
with the following results: we learned that a cess- 
pool which received all the kitchen drainage, in- 
cluding the water in which dirty clothing had 
been washed, was within two feet of the cistern 
and eight feet of the well; the overflow pipe of 
the cistern communicated with this pool, the 
dimensions of which pool were about two by five 
feet ; the kitchen drainage of an ordinary washing 
day could not with sufficient rapidity soak into 
the ground out of so small an inclosure, so it 
flowed into the cistern, while much that went 
into the ground found its way tothe well. The 
gentleman under whose supervision this last men- 
tioned house was built was frequently asked 
about the location of the cesspool (for the well 
was dug after the house was purchased) and 
always indicated the whereabouts of a larger and 
quite remote pool, allowing the owner to sink a 
weil in the immediate proximity to the smaller 
pool; the mason who had dug and laid the pool 
and cistern came once to clean and repair the lat- 
ter, but never suggested the cause of the trouble. 
The damage done to the physiques of the several 
members of the family (some of whom are pecu- 
liarly delicate children) cannot easily be caleulat- 
ed, if indeed its full measure has yet appeared. 
The law—State, national and moral—forbids that 
the builders of any of the three houses mentioned 
shall be slain by the persons injured, and _ it 
affords them many a chance of escape in case of 
suits for damages. But if the experiences record- 
ed have befallen the lessee—a man with whom 
good ventilation, perfect drainage, and pure wa- 
ter are hobbies—in three short years, and in 
houses apparently excellent, what must be con- 
stantly happening to people who are careless on 
these points, and who consider a house attractive 
in proportion to the smallness of its rent? How 
many householders are there, who, untiring in 
their efforts for the good and comfort of their 
families, are being steadily and successfully fought 





by deadly enemies underground? How many 
thousands of* the ‘‘sad and mysterious dispensa- 
tions of Providence” may be traced to ignorant 
or unserupulous builders and their employees ? 

This much the writer has learned by sad expe- 
rience—to resolutely trace unpleasant house odors 
to their source, to discover some cause for the 
evening lassitude which is common in many fam- 
ilies, and to hurry to the physician, for analysis, 
a sample of any drinking water which seems in 
any way objectionable. 


die for lack of pluck. The worse a State is against 
us the more it needs attention. If the Republican 
party believes that we have a common country 
let it so act. Let it send its speakers into every 
quarter of the South. Then let it invite some 
Southern Democrats to speak in the North for 
the purpose of giving their idea of a common des- 
tiny for the American people. It is time the Re- 
publican party, instead of trying to live by its 
history, was trying to find life in the execution of 
present duty. C. CAVERNO. 





CONDUCT OF THE CAMPAIGN, 

THE course of the Republican party has not 
been wisely directly in the base. Its mission was 
not only to subdue but to convert the South. The 
former duty was executed. The latter has been 
left utterly undone. 

When the army was withdrawn from the South, 
and her people en masse received into citizenship, 
it then became the duty of the leaders of the Re- 
publican party not only to flood the South and 
keep it flooded with its literature but to put the 
foremost men in its ranks in personal contact with 
the Southern people, and keep them constantly 
in connection with them. 
tainly no national election, since the war ought to 
have passed without a thorough canvass by North- 
ern Republicans in the interest of Republican 
ideas. 


No State election, cer- 


We do not now remember any man of any 
note, except perhaps Vice President Wilson, who 
ever attempted to attend to this duty. Senator 
Carpenter made one speech in New Orleans (and 
a good one too), but that was several years ago. 

The South has left to itself without a 
demonstration made in it, in behalf of its ideas 
by the party. that were victorious in the field, 
The result is that politically we are just where we 
were before the war. We give up the South to 
vote as a solid body against us. We expect to 
win the coming election by carrying the Northern 
States. Tbat is, we expect to rule the South by 
outvoting them in the North. Now that may be 
polities, but it is not statesmanship. The nation 
will not hang together by the overbalancing 
weight of the North. The Union must stand in 
the possession of common ideas and aims in all see- 
tions. It may be said that the principles of the 
Republican party have been open to the South 
for acceptance. But principles simply afloat in 
dry air never yet had influence with any people. 
But they will take by contagion from good, living 
embodiments of them. It may be ungracious to 
remind a dead inan of his duties, but we can 
thereby point a moral for many who live. It was 
the mistake of Mr. Sumner’s life that he did not 
each year, after the close of the war, speak at 
least once in some prominent Southern city. In 
the coming political contest we cannot find out 
that there is to be any change of this do-nothing 
policy. 

The South is to be allowed to go by default 
against us. This is a mistake, and a terrible one. 
The war ought to be carried into Africa. There 
is the only place where there is any significance 
in having discussion at all. Let the debates be- 
tween prominent politicians take place in the 
South. Or, better, let our most prominent Re- 
publican statesmen, with their brains in their 
heads and their hearts in their hands, go through 
the South and speak to the people. Let them ex- 
plain to them Republican ideas—the equality of 
man, the dignity of labor, the duty of thrift, the 
advantage and blessing of education. Let them 
rise above the snarling and growling of polities 
into the spirit of patriotism. If this is done, if 
we cannot carry Southern States in this election 
we shall lay foundations on which 
States can be carried in future elections. If 
Judge Howe, and Justin 8. Morrill, and Carl 
Schurz, and men of that stamp will canvass the 
South, good will flow from it for untold ages. If 
such men are not allowed to speak in the South 
we shall assuredly know that there is something 
there that requires our immediate attention. If 
the Republicans will appoint a competent com- 
mittee to select speakers for the South and to re- 
ceive funds to pay their expenses, the matter can 
at once be set on foot, and something can be done 
that will give Republicans the proud conscious- 
ness of having well attempted a duty and well 
deserved success, whether they are victorious in 
the coming election or not. Let the most hope- 
lessly Democratic State in the South be thorough- 
ly canvassed. The Republican party is likely to 
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OUR CENTENNIAL RECORD. 

The First Century of the Republic. A Review of American 
Progress. By Theodore D. Woolsey, D.D., LL.D., F. A. P. 
Barnard, LL.D., Hon. David A. Wells. Hon. Francis A. 
Walker, Hon. T. Sterry Hunt, Prof. William G. Sumner, 
Edward Atkinson, Prof. Theodore Gill, Edwin P. Whipple, 
Prof. W. H. Brewer, Eugene Lawrence, John F. Hurst, 
D.D., Benjamin Vaughan Abbott, Austin A. Flint, M.D., 
8S. 8S. Conant, Edward H. Knight and Charles L. Brace. 
Harper & Brothers, New York. $5.00. 

There can be no doubt that this book is, in 
scope, the rarest contribution which has yet been 
made to our Centennial literature ; the only vol- 
ume which in any way approaches it is the Jan- 
uary number of the North American Review. But 
the contents of the Review were prepared with 
reference to the comparatively small space which 
had to hold them all, while the original plan of 
Harper's publication—that of magazine essays, 
the longer of which ran through two or more 
issues—enabled the various writers to say what- 
ever seemed to them desirable. The list of con- 
tributors is nearly as strong as it could possibly 
have been ; two or three of the names and essays 
seem weak in comparison with the company in 
which they are found, but it is to be doubted 
whether the merit of any similar list 
would have been any greater. The selection of con- 
tributors was occasionally commented upon, dur- 
ing the serial publication of these essays, as being 
rather an unfortunate for the readers of 
a popular magazine; but whatever may have 
the reader's disappointment at 
learning that Presidents Woolsey and Barnard 
and Professors Sumner, Hunt and Brewer could 
not make mental and physical seience easy of 
comprehension, and suggestive of sly jokes, the 
people who really read such essays are greatly the 
gainers by the consistency of the writers’ uni- 
formity. 

Looking over the list of subjects, it is not easy 
to find any important omissions, nor is the work 
anywhere open to much serious criticism. It 
would seem that the author of the chapter on 
‘Religious Development” might have concealed 
some of his dislike for the Church of Rome, both 
while commenting upon different denominations 
and while considering reactionary influences and 
might have instead, or at least in proportionate 
measure, paid attention to that apparent divorce, 
in too many communities, of religious profession 
and personal character. In his paper on ‘‘ Edu- 
eational Progress” Eugene Lawrence does justice 
to the newspaper press as an educational influence 
not behind the schools in value, but he fails to 
treat of public libraries, whose usefulness to 
whatever communities use them cannot readily 
be over-estimated ; the public library, however 
small, and even when badly selected, is the 
means through which many thousands of ‘‘ post- 
graduate” courses are leisurely and beneficially 
taken, even by those whose graduation was only 
from the highest classes of primary schools. 

A eapital index fills nearly thirty columns, and 
enables the reader to make easy reference to any 
particular topic. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL REVIEW. 

‘The Price of Labor in England,” with Which 
the September number of this review opens, is by 
Thomas Brassey, M.P., and the author brings 
the immense experience of his successful father to 
the assistance of the workingman, and to the sup- 
port of the assertions of Adam Smith and Ricardo, 
by saying that the elder Brassey derived from his 
experience the lesson that ‘‘the best paid work- 
men are generally the best, and the worst paid 
the worst.” He also offers rich men a bit of ad- 
vice which he, as a man of great wealth, has a per- 
fect right to give: he says, ‘‘ To the rich, it is 
easier to be lavish of their money than to devote 
their time to the practical work of charity ; the 
poor, however, have a claim to both, and a full 
and generous recognition of that claim can alone 
dispel the bitterness and the envy which an osten- 
tatious display of wealth cannot fail to excite.” 
The remainder of Mr. Brassey’s paper is devoted 
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to the question of laborers’ wages, and the gov- 
erning causes thereof. 

Charles Tennyson, son of the laureate, contrib- 
utes a sonnet, ‘‘ The Sea Shell and the Sonnetteer,” 
which is of fair quality, and particularly notice- 
able because of the solid company in which it is 
found. Kinahan Cornwallis has a paper on ‘* The 
New York Clearing House,” in which is lucidly 
described the method by. which the Banks of New 
York City do business with each other. Alexan- 
der Delmar writes exhaustively on ‘*The Pro- 
ductive Forces of Bavaria,” the moral of which is 
that nations which allow their forests to be swept 
away are in danger of peculiar damage by storms 
as wellas of losing their opportunities for profit 
by manufacturing. It is a great pity that Mr. 
Delmar’s article cannot be in some way forced 
upon the comprehensions of the thousands of 
American farmers whe regard the destruction of 
forests in the light of an economie virtue. Poz- 
zani's ‘‘ How New Italy Became a Nation,” is a 
short historical sketch well worth the attention 
of whoever has not learned on this subject any- 
thing which his daily paper has not told him. 
Prof. Wharton's ** Retrospective Legislation and 
Grangerism,” published in the J/uternational some 
months ago. is in this number reviewed by ‘‘ A 
Wisconsin Granger,” but without serious damage 
to Prof. Wharton, although certain of the Gran- 
ger’s points are well made. ‘‘ Sultan Abdul Aziz 
and His Successors” is a paper of rather a popular 
eharacter, and so well written that the author's 
modesty in withholding his name seems quite un- 
necessary. 

The last paper is by Mr. Freeman, the historian. 
His subject is Macaulay as a writer, and he waxes 
enthusiastic over some of Macaulay's excellences, 
saving: 

“Every writer of English will do well, not only to study 
Macaulay's writings, but to bear them in his mind, and very 
often to ask himself, not whether his writing is like Macau- 
lay’s writing, but whether his writing is such as Macaulay 
would have approved. I know at least what my own ex- 
perience is. It is for others to judge whether I have learned 
of Macaulay the art of being ciear; I at least learned from 
Macaulay the duty of trying to be clear. And I learned that, 
in order to be clear, there were two main rules to be fol- 
lowed. I learned from Macaulay that if I wished to be un- 
derstood by others, or indeed by myself. I must avoid, not 
always long sentences— for long sentences may often be per- 
fectly clear—but involved, complicated, parenthetical sen- 
tences. I learned that I must avoid sentences crowded with 
relatives and principles; sentences in which things are not 
so much directly stated as implied in some dark and puzzling 
fashion. I learned also, never to be afraid of using the same 
word or name overand over again, if by that means anything 
could be added to clearness or force. Macaulay never goes 
on, like some writers, talking about ‘the former’ and ‘the 
latter,’ ‘he, she, it, they,’ through clause after clause, while 
bis reader has to look back to see which of several persons 
it is that is so darkly referred to. No doubt a pronoun, like 
any other word, may often be repeated with advantage, if it 
is perfectly clear whois meant by the pronoun. And with 
Macaulay’s pronouns it is always perfectly clear who is 
meant by them.” 

All of this is very true, but there is danger 
ahead in literature if Mr. Freeman’s readers study 
Macaulay too closely, for with the merits alluded 
to he had a style which has proved a curse to 
whoever has attempted to imitate it, and which 
modern letters can well afford to do without. 


OTHER BOOKS, ETC. 

Acquaintance with God is the title of an excel- 
lent little book upon a subject that is far too 
frequently neglected by writers and preachers. 
Like every other good Christian, the author no- 
tices and deplores the prevalence of that religious 
formalism which is too often substituted for vital 
Christianity, and he urges close, loving, sympa- 
thetic acquaintanceship with God as the only 
remedy. The author is the Rev. E. A. Wyman, 
Ph.D., who is introduced by Rev. James Upham, 
D.D. (Bryan & Co., Springfield, Mass.) 


Israel Mort, Overman, by John Saunders, 
poWerful story which is never pretty. The scene 
is laid ina Welsh colliery, and the colliers, their 
lives and their labors, are portrayed with minute 
fidelity. The author is artistic in every climax, 
but elsewhere he is entirely natural, and portrays 
at least two characters which, although almost 
hopelessly enigmatic, have plenty of counterparts 
wherever any one may choose to search for them. 
The action of the story drags too much to suit 
the average patron of the circulating library, but 
no one who has outgrown the habit of reading 
plots only can fail to be interested by every page 
of Israel Mort. (Harpers. 


For a small book, making no pretension to 
thoroughness of treatment or even of outline, 
Messrs. Mason & Lalor’s Primer of Political Econ- 
omy is a work of rare value. It contains but 
sixty-seven pages, and its instructions are con- 
veyed by forty propositions, each of which is 
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supplemented by a brief and simple explanation. 
To most of the men who, during presidential 
sampaigns, make a desperate effort to learn (from 
the newspapers) what are the real political issues 
before the country, and what are the truths un- 
derlying them, this little volume will be more 
useful than any hundred or thousand of editorials 
they may stumble upon: indeed, there are but 
few editorial rooms where the same book way not 
be studied with benefit to the editor and his pat- 
(Jansen, MeClurg & Co., Chicago. 75 cents.) 

Mr. White’s excellent series of Progressive Art 
Studies (Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., New 
York and Chieago) is continued through six more 
numbers, embracing instrumental, ornamental, 
and landscape drawing, two numbers being de- 
voted to each. The plates of this series are exe- 
euted with evident care. Each set is arranged in 
a neat portfolio, with blank sheets for practice 
drawing, and brief explanations printed at the 
top of each plate. Besides this each portfolio 
contains a pamphlet with fuller explanations. 
For a person resolutely following a course of in- 
struction, either with or without a teacher, the 
system seems admirably conceived, and the price 
—60 cents each—brings the successive numbers 
easily within the reach of almost any one who is 
earnestly bent upon acquiring a knowledge of 
drawing. 

The Book Buyer says: 


rons. 


‘*Rarely has there been 
atime when so little connected with literature 
can be recorded as in the past month. The prev- 
alent duliness has become from a phrase a hard 
fact, pressing on all kinds of business. In Eng- 
land there are probably more people living on 
fixed incomes—the return from realized capital, 
invested all over the world—than in any other 
country. This class keeps up the prices for articles 
of luxury, vertu, ete., to nearly the old standard ; 
but in the daily business of the community, for 
matters of consumption and necessity, a painful 
falling off, arising from narrowed means, is every- 
where a subject of complaint. Books, of course, 
suffer very early in such times, and publishers are 
reserving their issues as much as possible for a 
later period, while even announcements are 
scarce.” 

Gladstone's exhaustive examination of the char- 
acter of Athené as depicted in Homer shows that 
there was at least one respectable character 
among the gods of the old Greek mythology. 
The following are some of Gladstone's conelu- 
sions: ‘*The very highest of her peculiar offices 
was the personal care, guidance and discipline of 
her chosen ones, mental as well as bodily. In 
this office, which not even Zeus shares with her, 
there is an individuality and a closeness of rela- 
tion to the human spirit such as cannot, | believe, 
be found elsewhere within the region of Pagan- 
ism: differing from the ordinary exhibition of the 
relation of the deity to man not so much in degree 
as in kind, and vividly recalling the conception of 
that relation which is exhibited in the Book of 
Psalms and which was kept alive through long 
within the precinct of Hebraism. This 
picture has also its darker side. In the character 
and function of Athené is lodged that deep secret 
of moral government which prevents the inveter- 
ately wicked man from mending his condition. 
In short, the true basis of the character of Athené 
is not to be found in Olympus nor in any of the 
older mythological systems, so far as they are 
known to us, but in the yet more ancient tradi- 
tion handed down among the Hebrews of the 
Word or Wisdom of God.” 

Mrs. Martha 
New York, which has so long been expected and 
promised, is at last in course of publication. The 
first four numbers, including about two hundred 
pages, bring the history down to the year 1656, 
and give the reader an opportunity of estimating 
the author's ability. We find the narrative accu- 
rate, full without being ponderous, and always 
interesting. It is in no sense a mere respectabie 
compilation: the author herself is frequently 
found in the pages, and always with firm convic- 
tions of her own; even when the reader may feel 
compelled to differ with her about men and meas- 
ures he cannot but admit Mrs. Lamb's sincerity 
and her fairness of intention. She has certainly 
a grasp mang the salient facts and influences of 
the colony of New Amsterdam which is gratifying 
to an extreme degree ; and when we add that her 
style is always pleasing while never trifling, we 
aceord to her a combination of merits not fre- 
quently found even among famous historians. 
Illustrations are quite numerous, and indicate 
the progress of that gratifying change in book 
embellishment toward the standard of quality in- 


ages 


J. Lamb’s History of the City of 





stead of size. Typographically, the pages are 
handsome and well-printed ; the paper is of pleas- 
ing tint and surface, but is not of the quality 
which a book of the character and price of Mrs. 
Lamb's calls for. The publication will be by 
numbers, at fifty cents per number, the work to 
make two volumes, of which the first will close 
with the outbreak of the Revolution and the sec 
ond will come down to date. (A. 8. Barnes & Co.) 

A correspondent of the North Carolina Presby- 
terian, writing from Edinburgh, Scotland, Says: 
—* A new edition of the Encyclopadia Britannica 
is now being published by the Messrs. Black, of 
Edinburgh. Professor Smith, of the Free Church 
College, Aberdeen, has contributed the article on 
‘The Bible.’ Iam sorry to say that I have not 
seen the article in full, but I know the seope and 
substance of it pretty well, 
zines, both favorable 
Sinith, I understand, 
promise, and 
appears to 


by notices in maga- 
and adverse. Professor 
is a young man of great 
certainly of great boldness. He 
deal as freely with the historical 
accuracy and the time of the composition of the 
Books of the Old Testament as any German pro- 
fessor could have done. The Pentateuch was not 
written by Moses ; the Book of Esther is a myth ; 
the Book of Daniel was not written by the propbet 
whose name it bears; and the ‘finding of the 
Book,’ of which we read in ‘ Chronicles,” 
a‘ finding,’ 
there, 
poses. 


was not 
but a new writing, done up then and 
a sort of ‘pious fraud,’ for priestly pur 

Such, I understand, are some of the state- 
ments in this remarkable article, which is all the 
more remarkable coming from such a quarter. [I 
have again to say that I write at second-hand, 
for which I am sorry, because in these matters a 
few explanatory words often make a great differ- 
But apart from this I need bardly say that 
Professor Smith’s article has made a great sensa- 
tion in Seotland, and the probability—if not the 
certainty—is that it will form the subject of 
judicial investigation the courts of the Free 
Chureh.” 

The volume of Daniel Deronda will 
be published by Harper & Brothers next week. 
The first volume had even a wider circulation 
than that of Middlemarch. A one-volume 
octavo edition in paper will also be issued.— 
An_ illustrated edition of Dr. Farrar’s Life of 
Christ will shortly be published by Messrs. Cas- 
sell, Petter & Galpin, in serial form. The illustra- 
tions of places and customs and habits of the 
people will be taken from photographs by Mr. F. 
Mason Good, an English artist, who visited the 
Holy Land for the express purpose of illustrating 
this work.—-A new (fourth) edition of Harriet 
Martineau’s Biographical Sketches, 1858-1875, is 
announeed by Macmillan & Co. It will 
in addition to those previously published, 
sketches of Mrs. Somerville, Sir John Herschel, 
Barry Cornwall, Sir Edward Landseer, and her 
brief autobiographical sketch for the Daily News. 

Little, Brown & Co. will publish a new one- 
volume octavo edition of that chief of biographies, 
Plutarch’s Lives, with a full index by Mr. §S. R. 
Crocker of the Literary World.—The first vol- 
ume of the new edition of Landor’s Imaginary 
Conversations, promised by Roberts Brothers, 
will contain the Classical Dialogues, Greek and 
Roman, and will soon be ready.—Mr. J. W. 
Bouton has brought with him from Europe a lit 
tle book of manuscript sermons by that eminent 
divine, Pr. Isaac Watts.—-The two volumes of 
Hawthorne's miscellaneous papers recently issued 
by Jas. R. Osgood & Co. will soon be published 
in the style of the Library and Little Classic edi- 
tions of that author, completing both editions. 
——The thirteenth and coneluding part of A. 8. 
Barnes & Co.’s Centennial History will be devoted 
altogether to the Centennial Exhibition. It will 
be profusely and finely illustrated, and will also 
be published separately as a memorial of the 
Exhibition. 


ence, 


second 


include 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


{The receipt of all new publications delivered at the Editorial 
Rooms of this paper will be acknowledged in its earliest subse- 
quent issue. Publishers will confer a favor by promptly advis- 
ing us of any omission in this respect. Accompanying memo- 
randa of prices are desirable in all cases .} 

Publishers. 


Authors and Titles. 
Brockett, L. P., D.D., ‘* The Silk Industry in America.’ 
Silk Ass’ not Am, 
Bernstein, Julius, “The Five Senses “eu Man. 
Duffey, Mrs. E. B., “Our Behaviour.” 
“First Century of’ the Republic.” 
Freeman, E. A., “History of Europe. 
Holbrook, M.L., M.D., “Liver ¢ Yomplaint, Dyspepsia and Head- 
ache.” Wood & Holbrook. 
Lawrence, Eugene, “ Historical Studies.’ Harpers. 
Macleod, Norman, D.D.,“Seotch Pebbles 
Seiten Publishing League. 
Oliphant, Mrs., “* Phoebe, Junior.” Harpers. 50 
Yonge, Miss C. M., * The Three Brides’ .. Appleton. 
Rnd have also received current numbers of the following publica- 
tions 
Potter’s Am. Monthiy—Banker's Magazine—T¢ chnologist—Jour- 
oat =, Scieace and Arts--Am. Cookery — Art Journal — Penn 
onthly. 


Price. 


N.Y. 
jleton. 
e % Stoddart & Co. 

Harpers. 
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The Women of a eearch at Marysville, 
Ohio, have in press “* The Centennial Buckeye 
Cook Book,”’ which promises to be the best of 
the kind yet compiled. Among the attractive 
features are recipes from each of the Gover- 
nor’s households, four recipes one hundred 
years old, and a half dozen sample pages from 
an odd old cook book, published in London in 
17%. Also a Mexican national dish called 
Enchiladas. Governor Safford, of Arizona, 
contributing the recipe, says of it: ** Any per- 
son who has been in a Spanish speaking coun- 
try, will recoguize the name of this compound 
as one of the national dishes, as much as the 
pumpkin pie is a New England specialty.” 


AN old lady in California refused to allow a 
railroad corporation to lay rails through her 
property. The track-layers took advantage of 
Sunday—a day on which she could not appeal 
to the courts—and put down the rails. She 
was outwitted, but not defeated. When the 
locomotive came along over the branch line, 
she took upa position on the track and would 
not stir. The locomotive backed out and left 
her at her post. 


Modern Palestine. 

We have received a proof copy of a new 
map of Modern Palestine, just copyrighted by 
the American Tract Society. It contains the 
most recent discoveries, and is claimed to be 
in advance of anything thus far issued for 
general use. It will be found in the * Large 
Paper Edition” of the “ Teacher’s Bible” 
just issued, where it is printed on finest bond 
paper. Such amap and Bible are invaluable 
to the earnest and thoughtful teacher. 


The mother of a Chicago boy agreed that he 
had been real good since he began attending 
Sunday school. “ Well, then,’’ added the 
hopeful, ** what makes you keep the cookies 
locked up in the pantry the same as ever?” 
The heel-end of her slipper was soon actively 
employed. 


Good for Years, 

Those who are compelled to wear Spectacles 
frequently experience great inconvenience, 
as well as injury to their eyes, from being 

* forced to change the glasses. Those who use 
“ Diamond Spectacles” find them so durable 
that all such trouble and danger is avoided. 
The diamond trade-mark is on every pair. 
Sold by ourauthorized agents. Made by Spen- 
cer Opt. Mtg. Co., 16 Maiden Lane, New York. 

An old bachelor says that giving the ballot 
to women would not amount to anything 
practically, because they would keep denying 
they were old enough to vote until they got 
to be too old to take apy interest in politics. 

AN exchange newspaper says that ** Japan’s 
new postal system is a success, and in nearly 
every town may be seen the sign in English, 
‘Post Office.’’’ Every Post Office is furnished 
with a scale of American manufacture, made 
by the well-known house of Fairbanks.— 
N. Y. Evening Post, Aug. 25. 


The ventilation of an idea never gives any- 
body a cold. 





Rotary Press for Sale, 

A four-cylinder Rotary Press in perfect 
order. Has been in use four years. R. Hoe 
& Co., manufacturers. Terms low and easy. 
For full particulars address Box 5656, New 
York Post Office. 


Kansas Teacher.—* Where does our grain 
go to?” Boy.—*It goes into the hopper.” 
* What hopper?’ “Grasshopper,” triumph- 
antly shouted the lad. 


Folding Machines, 
Three Chambers Newspaper Folding Ma- 
chines in perfect order for sale cheap. Address 
for particulars Box 5656, New York Post Office. 


In spite of the hard times the wages of sin 
are still up to the old standard, 


Royal Baking Powder is full weight 
and full strength, and hence, reliable. 





‘‘A DECIDED ADVANCE.”’ 
Judges’ Report, Amer. Ins. Fair. 
NEW 
WILLCOX & CIBBS 


AUTOMATIC 


SILENT SEWINC MACHINE. 


Awarded the grand * Gold Medal of Progress,’ 
of the American Institute, Nov., 1875, and the 
* Scott Legacy Medal,” of the Franklin Institute 
Oct., 1875. 


No other Sewing Machine in the world 
hasan “AUTOMATIC TENSION,” or any 
other of its characteristic teatures. 

Correspondence and investigation invited. 

WILLCOX & GIBBS 8. M. CO., 
658 Broadway, New York. 








HARPER & BROTHERS’ 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS 


I. 

DANIEL DERONDA, A Novel. By GEORGE 
EvioT, Author of “ Middlemarch.” * Romola,” 
Adam Bede,” &c. 2 vols., 12mo., Cloth, $3. 


Il. 

THE FIRST CENTURY OF THE REPU B- 
LIC. A Keview American Progress. By Kev. 
THEODORE D.Wo0! SEY.D.D., LL.D; F.A.P. BAR- 
NARD,LL.D.; Hon. DAVID A.WELLS; Hon. FRAN- 
cis A. WALKER; Prof. T. STERKY HUNT; Prof. 
WILLIAM G.SUMNER; EDWARD ATKINSON; Prof. 
THEODORE GILL; EDWIN P. WHIPPLE; Prof. W. 
H. BREWER; EUGENE LAWRENCE; The Rev 
JOHN F. Hurst, D.D.; BENJAMIN VAUGHAN 
ABBOTT; AUSTIN FLINT, M. D.; 8.8. CONANT: 
EDWARD H. KNIGHT; and CHARLES L. BRACE. 
8vo, Cloth, % WW: Sheep, $5 W; Half Morvcco, 
€7 25. 





Ill. 

PH(EBE, JUNIOR, A LastChronicle of Carling- 
ford. By Mks. O1 IPHANT, author of “Chronicles 
of Carlingford,” “ Innocent,’ 


“Ombra,” ** Squire 


Arden,” “T he Story of Valentine and his Broth- 
r,’ &c. 8vu, Paper, 0 cents. 
IV. 


EUGENE LAWRENCE’S HISTORICAL 
STUDIES, Hist rical Studies. By EUGENE 
LAWRENCE, 8vo, Cloth, uncut edges and gilt 
tops, #5 00. 

¥. 

THY MIKADO’S EMPIRE, Book |. History 
of Japan, from 660 B.C. to 1872 A.D. Book LL. Per- 
sonal Experiences, Observations, and Studies in 
Japan, 1870-1874. By WILLIAM ELLIOT GRIFFIS, 
A.M., late of the Imperial University of Tokio, 
Japan. Copiously illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, $4 00. 

VI. 

AS LONG AS SHE LIVED. A Novel. By F.W. 
ROBINSON, Author of “ Little Kate Kirby,” **For 
Her Sake,” * Poor Humanity,” “ Sec ond-Cousin 
Sarah,’ ** True to Herself,”’ “ Her Face was Her 
Fortune,” &c. Svo, Paper, 75 cents. 


VIL. 

YOUNG FOLKS CENTENNIAL RHYMES 
By WILLCARLETON, Author of “Farm Ballads,” 
and *‘ Farm Legends.” LUlustrated. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, $1 50. 

Vill. 


ISRAEL MORT, OVERMAN. ANovel. By 
JOHN SAUNDERS, Author of “* Abel Drake's 
Wife,’ * Bound tothe Wheel,” “Hirel!,”’ "Martin 
Pole,” &c. , Paper, 75 cents. 

IX. 

HAY-FEVER. A Popular Treatise on the Dis- 
ease known «as * Rose Cold,” “ June Cold,” and 
“Autumnal Catarrh,” including Accounts of 
Several Hundred Cases. By GEORGE M. BEARD, 
A.M., M.D., Author of “Our Home Physician,” 
* Eating and Drinking,’ “Stimulants and Nar- 
cotics,” &c. Imo, Cloth, $2 00. 

x. 

CRIPPS, THE CARRIER, 
By R.D. BLACKMORE, Author of * Cradock Now- 
ell,’ “The Maid of Sker,’’ * Alice Lorraine,” 


‘Lorna Doone,” &c. Llustrated. 8vo, Paper, 


75 cents. 


A Woodland Tale. 


XI. 

STARBOARD AND PORT, Starboard and 
Port: the “ Nettie’ Along shore. A Summer's 
Yacht Cruise along the Coasts of Maine and 
Labrador. By GEORGE H. HEPWORTH. Iilus- 
trated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


XIl. 


ROSE TURQUAND. A Novel. 
HOPKINS. 8vvu, Paper, 00 cents. 


By ELLICE 


XIII. 


ORTONS ZOOLOGY. Comparative Zoology, 
Structural and Systematic. For Usein Schools 
and Colleges. By JAMES ORTON, A.M., Professor 
cf Natural History in Vassar College; Corre- 
sponding Member of the Academy of Natural 
Sciences, Phiiadelphia, and of the Lyceum of 
Natural History, New York; Author of “The 
Andes and the Amazon,” &c. With 306 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $3.00. 

XIV. 

HIDDEN PERILS. A Novel. By MARY CECIL 
Hay, Author of “Old Myddletun’s Money,” 
* Victor and Vanquished,’’ ** The Squire’s Lega- 
cy,” &c. Svu, Paper, 75 cents. 

XV. 

DR. DRAPER’S INTELLECTUAL DE- 
VELOPMENT OF EUROPE, History of 
the Inteliectual Development of Europe. By 
JOHN WILLIAM DRAPER, M.D., LL.D., Professor 
of Chemistry in the University of New York, 
Author of a “Treatise on Human Physiology,” 
“Civil Policy of America,” “History of the 
American Civil War,’ &c. Revised Edition, in 
Two Vclumes. Bmo, Cioth, $3 00. 


2” HARPER & BROTHERS will send either of the 
above works by mail or express, postage or freight pre- 
paid, to any part of the United States or Canada, on 
receipt of the price. 


[2 HARPER’S CATALOGUE mailed free on receip 
of Ten Cents. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, 
FRANKLIN SQUARE, N. Y. 








A. S, BARNES & CO. 


PUBLISH 
IN THEIR ris DEPARTMENT : 


New Descriptive Catalogue 


Of all our publications. Free to Teachers. Others, 
10 cents, p. stpaid. 


National Teachers’ Monthly. 


Contents of September No,— The Century 
Plant (J. M.); 
eator; Details in School Work; The Country 
School Problem; Theory of the Gulf Stream; 
Teachers’ Examination Questions; Tenure of 
Office; New York City School Report; Notes 
and Comments; Price 
10 cents. 


Story Corner, etc., etc 
$1.00 per annum. 
IIl. 


Peck’s Manual of Geometry. 


Completing Peck’s Condensed Course. Price $1.60. 


A Brief History of France. 


On the plan of Barnes’ Brief U. 8. History. $1.50. 


The National School Singer. 


New and selected songs for all occasions. 3% cents. 


Gilman's Concise Text Books. 


First Steps in English Literature (#1.00.) First 
Steps in General History (#1.25). Seven His- 
toric Ages ($1.00). 


Pictorial Chart of Geography. 


For oral instruction in physical and descriptive 
Geography. (Price $6.00). By James Monteith. 


VILL. 


Also Recently Published 


Are Macnie’s Algebraical Equations (#2.50); Mar- 
tin’s Civil Government (31.25); Pendleton’s 
Scientific Agriculture ($2.50); Monteith’s Col- 
ored Map Drawing Blanks (20 cents); Schou! 
Hymn and Tune Book (90 cents); Phelps’ 
Teachers’ Hand Book (#i1.50); ete., ete. 





Barnes’ Standard Series, 


National Readers; Davies’ Mathematics ; 
ly’s Geography; Clark’s Practical Grammar; 
Boyd's Literature; Willard’s Histories; 
tific Works of Peck, Jarvis, Porter, 
Wood, ete. 


New National Series. 


Watson's Independent Readers; 
pendent Geography; Peck’s C 
in Mathematics; Clark's New 
Barnes’ Brief Histories; 
Weeks’ Course in each Science, etc. 


Popular and Classical, 


Folsom’s Logical Book-keeping 


Music Readers, etc. 
Smith's Anglo-Saxon Etymology ; 
Course in the German; 
Bovk; Searing’s Virgil; 


XI. 


The Teacher's Library. 


Purely Professional. Thirty volumes. 
Page’s Theory and Practice of Teaching. 


Our catalogue includes many other important 


struction. 
ADDREss THE PUBLISHERS, 


OR 
113 & 115 State St., Chicago. 


EDUC ATI N AL. 











\ RS. PARK’S SEMINARY for 2 enna Ladies, 
pA at Harrison, N. Y., reopens Sept. 20. Twelve 
family pupiis admitted. 


W HEATON FEMALE SEMINARY, 
NORTON, MASS. 

The Fall Term will open on Thursday morning 
Sept.7. For catalogue apply, in vacation, to H. A 
COBB; in term time to 

Miss ELLEN M. HASKELL, Principal. — 


ME>; N. W.D¥ MONN’S English, French and 
German Boarding and Day School for 
You NG LADIES, Providence, R. I. 
GANNETT INSTITUTE for Young Ladies 

BW Boston, MAss. Twenty-three Professorsand 
Teachers. In Instruction, Location, etc., unsur- 
passed by uny American Female College. The 
23d year will begin Wednesday, September 27. 1876. 
Family pupils enjoy all the comforts and advan- 
tages of a pleasantandc ultiveted home. For Cata- 
logues and Cireuiar, apply to Rev. Geo. Gannett, 
Principal, 69 Chester ‘Square, Boston, M 


OBERLIN COLLEGE. 


Theological, Collegiate, and Preparatory depart- 
ments. Flective studies. Admits both sexes. No 
suloon temptations. Best of relivious influences. 
Thorough and cheap. Tuition, incidentals, and li- 
brary fees only #274 year. Over 1200 students annu- 
ally. For fuller informat‘on address J. H. FAIR- 
CHILD, Pres., or J. B. T. MARSH, Sec., Oberlin, O. 














Mt. Pleasant Institute.— Private classes for boys. 
Amherst, Mass. Bstab. 1846. H.C. Nash, A.M.. Prin. 


VALLEY SEMINARY, Fulton, Oswego Co., 





N.Y.—Both Sexes. Re-opens lith Sept. $225 per 
Year. No extras, Address Rev. Jas. Gilmour, A.M. 


Province of the State as an Edu- | 


McNal- 


Scien- 


Bartlett, 


Monteith’s Inde- 
mndenased Course 
Diagrammur ; 
Steele’s Fuurteen 


; Peabody’s Moral 
Philusophy; Chapman’s Drawing Books; Jepson’s 


Worman’s 
Pujol’s French Class 
Dwight’s Mythology, ete. 


Headed by 


works, covering every branch and grade of in- 


1114113 William St., New York, 





| FAMILY SCHOOL. 


Boys thoroughly prepared for Business or Col- 
lege. Usicnvite, Usenge 2%, I 
. HARTWELL, M.A. 


re “AND” MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 
atthe Kensselser Polytechnic Institute, 

roy, N. Y. Instruction very practical. Advan- 
54 unsurpassed in this country. Graduates ob- 
tain excellent positions. Re-opens Sept. l4th. For 
the Annual Register, containing improved Course 
of Study, and full particulars, address PROF. 
( HARL ES DROWNE., Director. 


{OLDEN HILL Seminary for Young Ladies, 
W Bridgeport, Ct. Address Miss Emily Nelson. 


Kot EDWARD COLL EG IATE INSTI. 

TE FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN. $194 
per year for board with co ah Englieh. To pre-, 
pare for college, for business, or for life. Six 
courses of study. Fifteen teachers. Christian 
but not sectarian. 24d year begins Aug. 31. Stu- 
dents admitted any time. Jus. E, KING. D. D. 
Fort Edward, N. Y. 









( Y\LAVERAC ik ‘ollege and H. R. Inst. 
Claverack ’—23d vear opens Sept. 11. 
Eleven De; vartme ies Twenty Instructors. hor: 
ough preparation for College and Business; Eng- 
lish Branches a specialty; College Course wit 
Baccalaureate Degree for ladies. Primary De- 
partment. Rev. ALONZO FLACK, Ph. D., Pres. 


IENNSYLVANIA MIL ITARY Ac AD- 
EMY, Chester, Pa.— For Boarders only.) 
Opens Wednesday, Sept. sth. Location elevated 
and healthful; grounds ample; buildings hand- 
some and commodious. Course of Studies exten- 
sive. Thorough instruction in Civil and Minin 
Engineering. the Classics and English. Carefu 
oversight of the morals and manners of Cadets, 
For Circulars, anes ¢ 
OL. THEO. HYATT, President. 


N2: RWICH University Scientific and Military 
School. Northfield. Vt. Address Prof.Chas. Dole. 


OUTH JERSEY INSTITUTE, Bridgeton, N. J. 

For both sexes. College preparatory; institute, 
classical, and scientific courses. Building brick; 
modern improvements. Climate mild; very healthy. 
Instruction thorough. Begins Sept. 6. Send for 
catalogue. H. K. TRASK, Prin. 





| ae CATION IN Et ROPE.— A Committee of 
“4 Advice for Foreign Students has been formed 
at Geneva, with correspondents in other parts of 
Europe. Trustworthy information as to places, 
schools, and homes in private families, with refer- 
ence to cost, instruction, and moral and religious 
influence. 
Address: Rev. L. W. BACON, 
ame LAFOND, Secretary, 
Switzerland. 


DEAN COLLECE 


Conservatory ot Music, 


President, or Mad- 
10 Rue Bonivard, Geneva, 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


FOR YOUNG LADIES. The only College where 
the Harp and Violin are taught. Weekly class 
for Etiquette (a spec aaity of this College). Terms: 
$500 per college year, commencing Sept. 19, includ- 
ing good bourd, tuition in English, Latin, French, 
German, Piano, Organ, Guitar, Drawing and Paint- 
ing. Vocal Culture and Harp Lessons, extra 


charge. 
R. A. PATTERSON, A. M., 
President. 


NQ’ saa AE Pl 

QE WARD INSTITT rE, for Boys 
Florida, Dm Co., N.Y. This well-known 
institution will open Sept. "18. Superior advantages 
offered; number of pupils limited to 25; terms, 
#500 peranpnum. Ad ress the Principal either at 
institute, or at 215 East l7th St.,orat the Conti- 

nental Hotel, cor. of Bro adway and 20th St., N. 

T. G. BC HRIV] ER, A. M. 





Packard’s Business College 


S05 Broadway, New York. 

The representative commercial school of the 
country, and the best school for practical educa- 
tion in the world. Reopens forthe year Monday 
sept.4. Students can enter at any time. ba isitors 
ulways welcome. (¢ “_ or send for Circula 

. PACKARD, Proprietor. 


Iss ANNA ©C. BRACKET and MISS 
IDA M. ELIOT, 

M West Thirty-ninth Street, New York Cit 

will reopen their Home and Day School for Girls 

on Oct. 5d, 1876. 


(3 ‘ROVE H ALL, 
NEW HAVEN, CONN 

A superior home school for Young Ladies, ir 
which life is made pleasant. bright, refined, ano 
unrestrained by tow muny rigid rules. 

From its location in a university town, Grove 
Hall furnishes to its pupils rare educational ad- 
vantages. 





Address Miss M. P. MONTFORT, Principal. _ 
HieHeann 3 MILITARY ACADEMY, 
WORCESTER, MASS 

€ B. METCALF, A.M., Supt. 


YOUNG MEN and Ladies, to learn 
* Telegraphy, and earn $45 to $90 per 


WANTED. 


month. Bxtre inaue ements. The largest, best und 
most a? Cc reas flex Send stamp for Cat- 
ali gue. Address lexraph College, Buffalo, N. -Y. 


mpue sc ag OF voc AL ART IN PHILA- 
DELPH 

Established fur the Instruction of Teachers and 
Artists, under the direction of MADAME E, 
SEILER, author of “ The Voice in Singing,” and 
competent teachers in all branches, will reopen 
on MONDAY, September 25. 

For circulars or information, iP bi to ACTU- 
ARY, _ No. ». 1327 SP >KU Cc ‘ES ‘T ‘REET tiladelphia, — 


Charlier Institute for Young Ladies. 
167 Madi-on Ave.. New York, 
Will reopen September 26. A few boarders will be 
taken Pupi s prepared forthe Harvard Exramina- 
tions for Women. Circulars can be had on applica- 
tion, or at Putnam’s. Mile. Sophie Lenz and Pro- 
fessor M. J. Dreanan, Principals. 
Pays for95LESS OWNS at the 
$1 #6 eminent Teachers. 15.00 Pupils in 10 
years. E. LOURJEE, “Music Halil, Boston, 


NEW ENG. CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
THE 








RESULT 


The Brooklyn Advisory Council. 
OF 1876. 


TOGETHER WITH THE LETTERS OF 
Dr. Leonard Bacon, Prof. Timothy 
Dwight, D.D., &c., &c. 
A Pamphlet of Twenty-four Pages. 
For sale by 
A. S. BARNES & CO., 
Nos. 111 and 113 William St., New York. 
SINGLE Copies, lb OTs.; PER HUNDRED, 
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SERMON BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 











PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 

We are born into darkness, our Father, and into ignorance 
and weakness. We are helpless by nature, and all that we 
have we acquire; and we are inspired thereto by those who 
love us, and who give us the benefit of their accumulated 
wisdom. Thou art greater than they, and we need the inspi- 
ration of thy Spirit to help us onward and upward, to purge 
away the dross of nature, to subdue the overwrought pas- 
sion of the flesh, to inspire the gentler affections, to bring 
forth spiritual fruit in the soul, to enlarge the ways of life, 
to stretch out wider and wider the horizon of our thoughts 
and our hopes, and to enrich our souls with all true and di- 
vine graces. O thou that dost by thy sun bring forth all 
things pleasant from the earth—thou Sun of Righteousness 
bring forth from our souls all things rich and fair and sweet. 
We need the graces that do dwell in thee, but that in us are 
scant, and grow with feeble growth, as inan untimely season. 
We pray for the divine power to give us higher and nobler 
thoughts. We pray for the divine power to help our will to 
restrain the selfishness and the pride and all tne malign pas- 
sions of our nature. We pray for the divine power to give 
us clearer conceptions of and more sympathy with the sweet 
graces of life. We pray that we may be able to overcome 
evil, and to develop the power of goodness in our souls. 

We beseech thee to grant us, this morning, the evidence of 
thy preseace in our midst, not by the rushing mighty wind, 
nor by the lambent flame, but by the consciousness, the sense 
of a superior Presence. May our thoughts rise toward nobler 
things. May we lay aside the customs, the occupations, the 
thoughts, the troubles, the deep sorrows of life. May we 
seem to ourselves translated into an atmosphere of light and 
warmth. Be thou near to each one, bringing torth the best 
things in his heart. If there be those that are burdened, and 
those that are sorrowful, and those that are cast down and 
cannot lift themselves up,whisper hope to each, and give him 
courage and joy in the Holy Ghost. We pray that they may 
realize that notwithstanding their broken vows, and their 
imperfect obedience, and their lagging and often backsliding 
way of life, God, in the greatness of his generosity and mercy, 
is for them, and that still he calls them to himself, and in- 
spires them with sovereign power to do the things that are 
best. We pray that we may not think that our safety stands 
in our own integrity. May we seek the things that are right, 
not because they will save us, but because they are needful 
to the development of our natures; and may we feel that 
our safety stands in the greatness and in the goodness of our 
God, and not in the quality of our nature. 

We pray that we may have some sense of the preciousness 
of that grace which is manifested througn Jesus Christ our 
Lord; and since thou hast made thyseif known to us by him, 
may we cling to him as the Way and the Life—as the interpre- 
tation to us of the invisible—as the manifestation of the 
thought and heart of our God; and may we live in him by 
faith. A new and living way may we seek through his sym- 
pathy and through his love, to develop ourselves into all the 
fair proportions of spiritual holiness. 

We pray, O God, that thou wilt grant thy blessing to rest 
upon us as we worship together. Strangers outwardly, may 
we become friends, yea, brothers and sisters, in the Lord 
Jesus Christ. We beseech thee to look upon all our necessi- 
ties, and upon all our yearnings and desires. Sanctify our 
affections. Inspire us with nobler motives for duty. Enlarge 
our character and our purposes. 

We pray that thou wilt bless our households—the children 
that we have left behind us, the brothers and sisters, the 
parents, the companions beloved—ail to whom our hearts 
cling. May that blessing which we solicit for ourselves go 
abroad in ample and overtiowing measure ty all whom we 
remember before thee this morning. 

May this household and all who conduct its affairs be al- 
ways in thy sight and remembrance; and may the blessing of 
Almighty God rest upon them and upon all that shalt come, 
even fora day, beneath this roof. We remember the scenes 
that have made this place dear to us—the fellowship of 
Christians of different names; tie offices of kindness that 
have been performed, the vew friendships that have sprung 
up, and refuse todie. We thank thee forthe past remem- 
brances ; and may there dwell here from year to year those 
to whom this place shall be made dear by prayer, and by the 
sweetness of a loving life, and by that faith which interprets 
the invisible, and by the power of the Holy Ghost in making 
known the Lord Jesus Christ, the Best and the Friendliest. 
May it be consecrated in the heart and memory of thousands. 

We pray for thy blessing to go abroad to all thy churches; 
to all that are seeking the better way feebly and imperfectly 
—and all are seeking it feebly and impertectly. And bless, 
we pray thee, that great outer congregation that isnot known 
inthe church. Will the Lord send the Gospel to the scat- 
tered and dispersed. Wilt thou give to the doubting the 
hope of a better life; and those that are yearning and striv- 
ing after that life wilt thou encourage. 

Bring men back from selfishness, we pray thee. Inspire, 
we beseech thee, more and more kindness and charity among 
mnen. 

We pray for the new kingdom in which dwelleth righteous- 
ness, and truth, and purity, and fidelity, and hope, and love, 
and courage, and striving not against but for each other. 
May the kingdoms of this world speedily become the king- 
doms of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ; and may he 
reign from the rising of the sun until the going down of the 
same. 

And to the Father, the Son and the Holy Spirit, shall be 
everlasting praises. Amen. 


THE NEW BIRTH+* 
“Except a man be born again, he cannot see the kingdom 
ot God.’’—John iii., 3. 
TuHIs is a part of the discourse of our Saviour 
to that much-misunderstood and much-misrepre- 
sented man, Nicodemus. It is said of Joseph of 
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Arimathea, who was concerned with the Saviour, 
that he feared the Jews; that he was secretly a 
disciple; that ‘for fear of the Jews” he did not 
disclose his faith in the Saviour. No such re- 
mark was ever made about Nicodemus. This un- 
fortunate phrase occurs in his history : *‘ He came 
to Jesus by night.” It has been taken for granted 
that he didit through cowardice ; whereas, | think 
he did it from the very noblest motives. Men 
have fallen short of the true interpretation of this 
passage from an utter want of comprehension of 
such a peculiar nature as his. He seems to have 
been aman not so much of spiritual genius as of 
spiritual yearning. The faet that, when the 
Saviour said to him, ** You must be born again,” 
he stumbled by reason of a literal and physical 
interpretation of it, shows a want of spiritual in- 
sight ; and yet he appears to have been, according 
to the standard of the Jewish life, most earnest to 
be everything that a man could be. He was 
blind, because the times were blind. He was un- 
spiritual, because be was brought up under a 
system whose interpretation was very literal, and 
whose method was almost entirely one of exter- 
nality. And, so far from being cowardly, or timid 
even, he was exactly the reverse. He had not, 
haply, the blustering impetuosity of Peter. He 
had no desire to be conspicuous. He was a man 
whose thoughts and feelings evidently revolved 
within the horizon of his own soul. He was not 
demonstrative; but he was earnest and hungry- 
hearted : and when he listened to the teaching of 
the Saviour he evidently felt, *‘ Here is the in- 
struction for which I have been longing. Here is 
a teacher whose teaching, and whose whole man- 
ner, inspire ie with the belief that there is a 
higher life, Snd something nobler than that which 
I have attained.” 

Now, it was not for such a man, who wanted 
what you might call a meal of talk, to stand con- 
versing in the temple where Christ was teaching, 
and undertake to discuss there the matters which 
were excessively delicate to him, because they 
were personal; for, with natures that are high, 
whatever is personal must almost of necessity 
work toward silence, and not toward expression. 
So he sought the night, when Christ was not sur- 
rounded by a crowd ; when he wasalone ; when he 
could have just as much time he wanted ; 
because he desired instruction that should enter 
into the very depths of his life. 

There were one or two circumstances in the life 
of Nicodemus which show not only that this is 
the probable explanation of his conduct, but that 
timidity was impossible to him. When, toward 
the close of the Master's life, the opposition to 
him among the rulers of the Jews had taken its 
most venomous form, when the Sanhedrim had 
become a malignant cabal, and they were plotting 
how to take Christ, Nicodemus, who was a mem- 
ber of the Sanhedrim, and one of the aristocratic 
rulers, took a stand for the Saviour. They had 
conspired against the Master, and laid their plans 
to entrap him, and sent out officers to bring him. 
We can understand what would probably be their 
counselings while they were waiting forthe return 
of the officers. When at last they came back 
empty-handed, and the rulers said, ‘‘ Why have 
ve not brought him” (they bad expected nothing 
but his arrest), and when the officers, evidently 
impressed by what they had seen, replied, ** Why, 
there never was such a man before in the world; 
never was there a man that spake like this man,” 
they scorned them, and said, ‘* Are ye also de- 
ceived ?” being evidently in a state of furious 
anger. And just at that moment Nicodemus 
turned upon them, and said, ** Doth our law judge 
any man before it hears him?” Is it the act of a 
coward for a man to stand in the midst of his 
party, when that party are bent on a thing as the 
very end of their existence, and are stirred up to 
the most fiery zeal, and confront and rebuke 
them? But that is what Nicodemus did. 

After all was over, and the seed of salvation, 
that should grow into the bread of life for all 
ages, was planted in the sepulcher ; after all hope 
had departed from the band of acknowledged dis- 
ciples; after the case had gone against ‘the 
Galilean,” and triumph was on the faces of all 
the Jews—then was the time when no man would 
naturally want to associate himself with the de- 
stroyed hero, or culprit (whichever you might 
call him); but then it was after the crucifixion, 
after the dispersion of the disciples, and after the 
Jews had bad their way of vengeance, that Nico- 
demus, taking with him Joseph of Arimathea, 
went openly and boldly to Pilate and demanded 
the body of that malefactor, and was more true 
to him dead than the disciples had been to him 
alive; and he took the body as if it had been his 
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own flesh and blood, identifying it with himself; 
and in his new sepulcher in the garden, and 
around about the silence of his sleep arose the 
fragrance of a thousand flowers. No hand 
knocked, in the resurrection morning, at the 
door of stone that held him in but the hand of 
the angel that rolled it away. And for a man to 
identify himself with a lost cause in the hour of its 
greatest darkness—is that possible to one who is 
timid, who is a coward ? 

Now, this makes the case all the stronger. It 
was to this man, so deep, so hungry-hearted, so 
firm, with a manner so quiet, and so efficient, 
that Christ said, ‘*‘ Ye must be born again.” And 
if that was true of Nicodemus, of whom is it not 
true? Yet, we are likely to fall into precisely the 
same mistake that he fell into. Indeed, many 
men do fall into it. They have instituted a 
mechanical theory, solution or method about the 
question of conversion, which is often as wide of 
the mark, and introduces as erroneous notions, 
as those which Nicodemus himself advanced. 

But the question at large is, simply, Can a man 
who is pursuing one course enter entirely upon 
another one? We all know perfectly well that it 
is possible for a man to change by gradual un- 
folding. We all know that men can change, in 
the lower relations of life, from one party to 
another party, from one occupation to another 
occupation, from one method of conducting busi- 
ness to another method of conducting business. 
We know that men can change from acerbity to 
good-nature ; and from hard, literal sobriety to 
a mirthful sobriety. We know, in other words, 
that in the relatively lower forms of human ex- 
perience change is possible. We Know, that is, 
that character is not a thing enforced, but a 
thing unfolded ; and the question, Can a man be 
born again ? becomes a question of character, and 
of the method of inducing it and establishing it. 
So itis a question of experience ; and we are to 
interpret it. There is no philosophy given in 
connection with it. The mere fact is given, and 
we must unfold that fact by the results of ex- 
perience and observation and by just reasoning 
upon the known laws of human nature. 

The first question that arises is, Is there such a 
thing as an entire transformation of character ? 

I remark, in the first place, that it happens all 
the time. It happens in a low and languid way, 
but according tothe course of nature. Forinstance, 
if you take a child of five years of age, when it 
has a nascent character (and by character I mean 
a certain inward purpose formed by certain regu- 
lar processes) that child grows up in the house- 
hold, and at the beginning he is selfish, he is 
easily provoked, he is sharp and irritable; but, 
after the judicious training of a kind mother, by 
the time he is ten years old he has learned to 
restrain his temper, and he is becoming generous, 
and is living on an entirely different plane from 
that on which he started, and with very different 
developments. 

We see that a change of character may result 
from steady unfolding, or education—there is no 
doubt about that; but suppose a child has not 
had a kind parent; suppose he is brought up 
gross, violent, selfish, and has fallen into the vices 
of the coarse and selfish: is it possible that there 
shall come a time when, by a sweeping influence 
from above, all the past may be effaced, and all 
the future changed ? Is there in the human mind 
what may: be the equivalent of a stop in an organ? 
The sesquialter may be drawn, the trumpet stops 
may be playing, and the most hideous, ear- 
piercing sounds may be given forth; and then 
the flute, the clarionet, and other stops may be 
drawn, and they may play, and sounds will be 
emitted as sweet and charming as a nightingale’s 
song. Now, is it possible to do any such tiing 
with the human soul? Men think it is. They 
think a man can be a drinking man, and a zam- 
bler, impure in thought and practice, and that, 
coming home from abroad, and stopping at a 
town where there is a great revival, he can go 
into one of the meetings, and become softened, 
and have a little impulse seize him, and rush to 
the ‘‘ inquiry seat,” and pray for himself and be 
prayed for, and go through a tremendous whirl of 
excitement, and by and by shout, *‘Glory to God! 
I have got the blessing,” and come out converted. 
But, is it true that a life of forty years can be 
revolutionized in a minute? No, it certainly is 
not true; but a change can be begun in a minute. 

Here is a train, rushing on a track which, five 
or ten miles beyond, will lead it into collision 
with another train coming from the opposite di- 
rection; and the switch-tender knows it; and as 
the train comes thundering on he turns the 
switch (which changes the track only about an 
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inch), and when the train reaches the spot it 
passes upon the other track—the danger is avert- 
ed. The passing of the train from one track to 
the other was instantaneous, but’ its travel 
the track to which it has passed will be longer or 
shorter, according to circumstances. 

A man has lived an indolent life. In youth he 
did not work because *‘ Pa” was rich, and there- 
fore he had a right to be a fool! When 
to be twenty-five or thirty years of age his father 
fails, and he himself without bi 
without habits of industry. The person that is 
the most miserable, and the wost uufit to live, is 
the child that is brought up in the midst of luxu- 
ry and refinement till he is a man grown, without 


on 


he comes 


finds ‘ead, and 


knowing how to do anything, and then is siripped 
bare, so that he is obliged to live by doing some 
thing. 
brought up grossly, and he has tine suscepti 


He has not the toughness of those that 


are 
bilities, which are so many avenues of suffering 
No one is so unhappily situated as a tian of re 
finement who up not 
anything. He knows how to think, but he 
know how to turn a thought into a thing. 
He knows how to reason, but he does not know 
how to produce. 


has been brought to do 
does 
not 
But he who bas to ear tus liv 


ing must learn to convert thoughts into things, 


and change the invisible into the visible and 
practical. 
Well, after the confusion of a month or two, 


this man, having at the bottom a resolute ature, 
says, “I have got to begin my life all over again. 
I have been brought up by an injudicious father 
to do nothing, and I have got to learn to work.” 
He knowsthat he is rather ingenious, and he goes 
to a cabinet-imaker in ithe neighborhood, and says, 
“Will you take me, and give me my board and 
me cabinet-imakiog 7° After 
* You were 
you were brought up to be 


clothes, and teach 
some parley, the cabinet-maker says, 


born to better things : 


a gentleman.” ‘* Weil,” says the man, ‘IL have 
had my gentleman out, and now I have got to do 


something for a living.” At length the cabinet 
maker “Yes, IT will do it; and the man 
agrees to stay with him for two years, receiving 
simply his board and clothes; 
indentured, 
nothing before, but he is a do-something now. 


Says, 


and the moment 
He was a do 
He 
was a nan without a purpose before, but now he 
isa man whose life is refashioned on the theory 
of industry. He is now taken out of bis old com 
panionships, and pursuits, and wethods, and 
thoughts about himself, and instead of being a 
mere exotie flower in a greenhouse, good for not h- 


is he is changed, 


he 


ing but to be looked at, he is growing out of doors 
where men can get something off from him. 

At the 
time when the man said, ** 1 will learn anSindus 
trious calling, and be a useful inan, and take care 
of myself, and others too” 


Now, the change took place—when ? 


that was the point of 
change. 

But did he know his trade ? 
a skillful workman’? Couid 
piece of furniture? No, he 
the business upon which he had entered. Still, 
the change had taken place. A man is changed 
the moment his purpose is changed, if it be really 
radical and permanent, although all the conse- 
quences of his new volition are yet to be devel- 


Had 
turn fine 
knew nothing about 


he hecome 


he out a 


oped in him. 
With this illustration in our minds, let 
quire what conversion is. 


us in- 
Any change which 
takes a man, inside and out, from a lower to a 
higher way of living, is conversion. Any change 
that takes a man away trom that which is bad, 
and carries him toward that 
gives him a purpose 
continuous thing, is conversion. 


which is good, and 


of making this new course a 
And it takes on 
diversified forms as intinite as the education, the 
character, and the methods of mankind. It is one 
thing generically, but it has specifics with forms 
innumerable. 

In the first place, let me say that when a man 
is converted by the divine Spirit his conversion is 
not miraculous in any sense whatever. It is per 
fectly natural. It is a higher nature than that 
which we are accustomed to speak of in our rela- 
tion to physical changes; but still it is nature— 
for nature runs from the topmost point in heaven 
to the lowest point on earth. We know some 
things, and call them nature ; but things that we 
do not know and that we call spiritual are also 
nature—the higher forms of nature. 

In the first place, let us argue the question on 
the side of culture. Suppose a child is brought 
up in a Christian family, by a wise, discreet father 
and mother, taught the nawe of Christ from the 
beginning, educated into the right way, and made 
plastic and docile ; and suppose he goes on to the 
end in the way he has begun—does he need con- 
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version? A great many persons would say Yes ; 
and in my ministry I have argued in that way ; 
but I argue so no longer. I say that a mother’s 
ministration with her little child may be effectual 
upon the purpose of that child from the very side 
of the cradle. Where a child is urged by a mother’s 
teaching and a mother’s affection to love good- 
ness, purity, spiritual excellence, and takes to it 
with all its little heart, that is conversion ; that 
is, it is Ccharacter-building on the right foundation, 
and it stands, if the child goes on and opens and 
The Divine Spirit comes more quickly 
to children than to others. The younger they are, 
within the sphere and scope of knowledge, the 
ore susceptible are they. We are told that ‘of 
such is the kingdom of heaven.” Indeed, our 
faster said, distinctly, not that children were to 
grow up to be adults before they could be salva 
ble, but that adults must become as little children 
again before they could be salvable. Little ehil- 
dren perceive love readily, and apply it. Obedi 
ent, children, under Christian 
nurture and instruction, naturally and easily 
come into things that other people have to come 
into by a somersault; and that is the right way. 
We never shall see the world made all through 
nobler and better, if we are to wait and apply 
those excessive remedies which are far better than 


develops. 


docile growing 


nothing, but which are made necessary by the 
want of early education and culture. The world 
will never Christian world until the 
cradle is a sanctuary, and the mother a minister, 
and, day in and day out, the child is brought up to 
manhood in the nurture and admonition of the 
Lord. That is New Testament doctrine, as well 
as common sense. The best plan is to bring up the 
child in the way he should go. 
No, to train him up. 


become a 


To bring him up % 
To bring up may mean any- 
thing, but to tra/n up means something definite. 
It is not to teach. A child may be taught from 
the morning of life and be anything in the world 
but a Christian child. I was taught enough, but 
I was not trained enough. Teaching a child is 
showing him what he may or should do, Train- 
ing him is drilling him in what he does until he 
hos formed the habit of doing it. 

Now, you may train a child from the eradle to 
meekness and humility, and love and hope, and 
faith in Ged, and he will take the mupression 
quicker than if he were older. [s not the child as 
susceptible to training in spiritual as in social 
things? Do you not train your children in music, 
in painting, in daneing, and general knowledge ” 
and are spiritual Knowledge and spiritual char- 
acter something outside of the human mind, and 
different trom it in every respect? There is just 
much in training for virtue and for 
holiness as in training for any secular end. And 
it is far better that the child should never know 
where the point of transition is. It is better that 
he should steadily look up to the temple and the 
priest of God from his mother’s womb. That is 
the truest conversion, and the best. But because 
it is the best and truest it does not follow that it 
is the only conversion. 


reason 
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Suppose a man is, by the force of circumstances, 
early thrown out the world; 
though he has not been without Christian in 
struction, the bonds of that instruction are too 
weak to hold him, and they break ; suppose he 
has gone into vice, or crime, or (what is more 
common in an ordinary community) into a lower 
form of selfish, proud, unsympathizing life,—is 
there no such thing as stopping him short, per 


upon suppose, 


eimptorily, from such a way of living, and setting 
him upon a nobler and better and higher career ” 
Certainly there is. The methods of doing it may 
be, and are, innumerable. Some do it by revivals, 
soime by church economies, some by withdrawing 
men and women from the world, and shutting 
them up where they will be good because they 
have no chance to be bad ; some do it in one way 
and some in another; but they are all of them 
empirical or experimental methods. - 

Oh, it is a blessed thing to believe and know 
that a man who has begun to go wrong does not 
need to continue in the downward course forever, 
and that there is in human nature and in the di- 
vine economy a provision that when a man has 
gone wrong he may stop going wrong and go 
right. ** Cease to do evil” is one half, and ‘* Learn 
to do well” is the other half, of conversion in 
adult life,—which we see frequently, though not 
frequently enough. 

Then the question arises, ‘‘ Do you teach, sir, 
that a man who has formed wrong habits for forty 
years can in an instant, in the twinkling of an 
eye, be taken out of wickedness and put into 
holiness?” No, I do not. I say that when the 
conversion of adults who have not been trained 








right takes place, it takes place with one point of 
instantaneity between two long periods of grad- 
ualisiu. First, there are the motives and influ- 
ences which bring a wan up to the point at which 
he makes up his mind to reform. Usually the 
change which precedes his conversion comes 
gradually. Ordinarily, there are certain forces 
that work him up to a disposition in which he 
says, *'I mean to live for a higher and nobler 
purpose.” But when he comes to that decision, it 
is instantaneous—for all volitions are instantane- 
ous. And then he has to learn the law and way of 
holiness. There is no inspiration given him to take 
him out from under that law, which is universal. 

It would be very dangerous to teach a man that 
he could be wicked for a series of years and then 
be converted as by a lightning flash that should 
burn up, root and branch, all the wickedness that 
was in his soul before. If a man is wicked, and 
is converted, he must pay for his wickedness by 
watch and toil, and learn, late in life, the lessons 
that he should have learned earlier. 

Now, there are coming up a great many ques- 
tions on this subjeet. One of the first is this: Is 
by the power of the Holy Spirit, 
Both. 

“Work out your own salvation with fear and trembling; 


for it is God which worketh in both to will and to do of 
his good pleasure.”’ 


a Inan converted 
or is he converted by his own will? 


you 


The Divine Spirit is atmospheric, and it be- 
comes personal whenever any person appropri- 
ates it. The sunlight has in it all harvests: but 
we do not reap a single thing until that sunlight 
is appropriated by some root, or some leaf, or 
The 
sunlight on Sahara has neither wheat nor corn. 
These are only to be had in the field where seeds 
are planted, where the naiure of the seeds works 
with the sunlight, and where the soil is quickened 
and stimulated by the heat and moisture that go 
with them. The divine influence works in men 
to will and to do by their nature, by their very 
law of organization: and when a man becomes 
converted, it is by both the divine influence and 
the exercise of his own energies. That is to say, 
they codperate. itis a unitary, although a com- 
plex, work. 

Some say that you must wait for the Spirit. 
Wait for the Spirit! How long must a man lie in 
bed waiting tor the sunrise? The sun is up, and 
It is 
noon-day, it is afternoon, and the sluggard lies 
waiting for the sun to bring him out! How fool- 
lish itis when you apply it to anything except a 
technically religious matter! The Divine Spirit 


some blossom, or something in the ground. 


has been up an hour, two hours, five hours, 


is like the mother’s heart. It is universal and 
infinite. It is the mother-soul of the universe, 
with infinite power, and sweetness, and beauty 


and glory, shining down upon all men, good and 
bad, high and low, ignorant and edueated, and 
stimulating them to be better, to be nobler, to be 
higher; and what time any man accepts the in- 
fluence of the Divine Spirit, and co-operates with 
it, that moment the work is done by the stimulus 
of God acting with the practical energy and will 
of the human soul. 

‘** But,” say a great many persons, ‘‘ what about 
the declaration that ‘old things are passed away’ 
and ‘all things are become new’ when a man is 
converted?” Says one, *‘I have heard persons, 
when they were converted, exclaim, ‘Oh! the 
heavens were never so bright, and I heard all the 
birds sing, and it seemed to me that everything 
was singing, Glory to God. Everything in this 
world appeared to be changed. I was trans- 
formed utterly.’ ” 

I do doubt it. That is poetic. If a man 
bas a susceptible nature he is easily lifted into a 
higher realm of feeling, and then everything to 
bim takes on a pictorial and poetic form. 

Another man, better in all practical virtues, 
hearing this statement, says, ‘‘I never had any 
such change as that. Nothing was ever very 
sudden with me. All I know is that I love God 
and I love men, and I want to live pure and high, 
and I strive to overcome my delinquencies, and I 
rejoice over my attainments as fast as I make 
them.” 


not 


Another man says, ‘‘ Oh! when I was converted, 
brethren, I resisted the Spirit. It is said that the 
heart is deceitful above all things, and hates God, 
and I am a witness that it is so; because when I 
was convicted I fought God with all my might, 
and wrestled day and night for a whole week, and 
could not eat or sleep, and I wandered out in the 
fields, and everything was black, and I was 
wretched, till at last there rose up before my 
inind a vision of Christ that subdued my will in 
an instant; and then I broke forth into joy, for 
then I was saved.” 
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** Well,” say some, ** perhaps it is not necessary 
that ali should have precisely the sane kind of 
conversion ; but everybody ought to have one of 
these soul-stirring convictions of sin. A man 
ought to be whirled in the maelstrom of convic- 
tion, and then his conversion will be genuine.” 
So, many persons seek this dramatic conversion. 
They mourn because they have not had it. They 
doubt whether they are Christivns; and, instead 
of ascertaining by looking to see whether they 
are conforming their lives to the law of God, they 
look to see whether they have had a special con- 
version identical with that of somebody else. 

Now, the New Jerusalem is said in the Apoca- 
lypse to have twelve gates. So there are twelve 
ways for a man to get into heaven. Some go in 
through terror ; some thraqugh love ; some through 
hope; some through fear. Men can get into 
heaven in any of a hundred ways. The principal 
thing is to get in, and not to get in by this, that 
or the other gate. 

“Then,” you say, ‘‘do you believe that these 
tempestuous, dramatic experiences of men are all 
illusions?’ Not atall. The only thing which is 
mischievous about them is that they are made to 
be despotic. You never could drive me into the 
kingdom of God by fear; and you never could 
keep me out of it if you brought before me only 
the view of Christ which makes him sweet and 
lovely. I could be drawn, but I could not be 
driven. There are persons who need to have a 
coarser experience of violent feeling, long-contin- 
ued, before they can be converted. There are 
persons who can be converted only after profound 
convictions of sin, and oft-repeated struggles 
against them. Such conversions are ignoble. Not 
only are they not typical of the best form, but 
they are typical of a mean form. They are genu- 
ine; but they are genuine on a lower plane than 
they ought to be. 

Let me illustrate. What is feeling for? When 
aman has done wrong, what is the use of feeling” 
It is to break him off from wrong, and make him 
go right. How much feeling does a man need ” 
Just enough to make him go right. Anything 
more than that is surplusage. 

When you are running an express train how 
much steam do you want? Just enough to make 
the revolutions of the wheels that are required 
for traveling so many miles an hour; and every 
inch of pressure above that is waste. An engineer 
who runs a train with the whistle screaming, and 
with the steam coming out at every rivet, and 
erying, ‘*See what an immense amount of steam 
1 am carrying,” is running it at aloss. It is all 
dangerous and damaging. 

How much feeling, then, does a man want ’” 
Just enough to make him thoroughly turn away 
from bad and thoroughly take hold of good. 
Whatever is more than that is surplusage. High 
feeling is dangerous, either by action or reaction. 
The less feeling it takes to convert a man, the 
more noble he is; and the more it takes, the 
meaner he is. 

When men are seeking after a higher life, and 
they know that God loves them better than they 
love themselves, ought they not in a moment, to 
turn to him? God makes known his love for men, 
not alone by his affluent providence, not alone by 
the sun, and the showers, but by Jesus Christ, 
who chose rather to suffer himself than that men 
should suffer, and laid down his life that they 
might live; and which is the nobler and more 
efficacious course for men, that which leads them 
to sin against Christ and his bounty or that 
which leads them instantly to relinquish their 
evil courses and turn to the Lord ? 

So far from these violent convictions being bet- 
ter for you, they are evidence of your coarseness 
of heart, your meanness of nature, and your want 
of susceptibility to the higher graces of the Spirit. 

So then, if any of you cannot remember any 
such great exercise of mind as you hear others 
tell of, you are like the one who was born blind, 
who, after being healed, was questioned about it ; 
and, when asked, ‘** Who did it?” said, **I do not 
know ; but one thing I know : whereas I was blind, 
now I see.” That fact he was sure of. And if 
there be any persons who are anxious about what 
are called their ‘‘ evidences,” let me say to them : 
Do not be anxious about your evidences; be 
anxious about your heart, about your affections. 
Are you living on vanity’? Are you living on 
pride—not that pride which ennobles you, and 
makes you scorn ignoble things, but that pride 
which separates you from your fellows, and makes 
you feel that you are better than they? Are you 
living on grasping selfishness? Are you living on 
low and base motives? I do not know what your 
experience has been. All of you, doubtless, have 





had a good deal that should make you fear you 
do not know Christ. You may have had a tumul- 
tuous experience ; but if you are living on alow 
plane, with carnal impulses and inspirations, you 
have no evidence that you are Christ’s. “By 
their fruits ye shall know them.” 

Are you living a sweet and noble life? Is it 
more blessed for you to give than to receive? 
Have you the testimony of your consciousness 
that you desire to please God? That man who 
brings forth the fruits of the Spirit—love, joy, 
peace, righteousness—he is of the Spirit, and he 
has passed from death to life, not on account of 
a particular change that he recollects, and can 
narrate, but on account of these fruits that he is 
bearing. Do not, then, distress yourself because 
you bave not any recorded experience, and because 
you cannot tell to the hour when you were con- 
verted. Do not distress yourself because the work 
did not seem as strong and deep in you as it did 
in somebody else. Dismiss, utterly and forever, 
all such perverse, practical heresies! That man 
who loves Christ, Christ loves. That man who 
seeks to please Christ more than himself is 
Christ’s. He may not have a seraphie experience ; 
his experience may be mild; but it is not so much 
the amount or the intensity of one’s experience as 
it is its quality that is important. The main 
thing is whether he has the root of the matter in 
him or not. 

When a nurseryman, in the winter, would 
graft for apple-trees, he takes a root of the apple- 
tree, and splices it on for a new scion, and puts 
wax about it, and buries it in the sand, and lets 
it remain there till spring comes. He is very 
eareful to get the root of the right tree, that the 
scion may be of the right kind. The first summer 
after it is planted it grows but very little, and 
does not bear any fruit; but isn’t ita Newtown 
Pippin? Isn’t it a Golden Russet? Isn’t it a 
Rhode Island Greening’ Itis. Although it has 
not been growing long enough to develop fruit, 
yet it has the right root. 

Now, if any among you has turned his face to- 
ward the invisible, eternal, and divine, and in the 
recesses Of his own soul knows that such is his 
choice and purpose and endeavor, let no devil 
fear trouble you. You are the Lord’s. It may 
be that you are his little child; it may be that 
you are his boy orgirl yet to be; but rest assured 
that you are his, and that nothing shall pluck 
you out of his hand. Be of good cheer, for your 
life shall become more and more bright unto the 
shining of the perfect day. 

Finally, are you living consciously upon a line 
that is making you better? Look back, old man, 
to your childhood. Have you been happy, and 
genial, and joyful, and trustful? Have you been 
tree from pride and selfishness? How has the 
world dealt with you’ What are you’ Are you 
never cynical and suspicious? Do you not need 
to be born again’ You may have lost or you may 
have gained the world outside of you; but one 
thing is certain—that bitterness, and unbelief, 
and untruth threaten damnation tothe soul. I 
would rather be deceived five hundred times a 
year than live in such a state of suspicion that I 
could not be deceived. The trust which leads the 
child to lay its head upon its mother’s bosom, as 
a balm and a rest for every ache, is like the trust 
which we should have in God; and the man 
whose voice is not heard in prayer, the man the 
fountain of whose better feelings is stopped up, 
instead of being wider-mouthed than before, the 
man who is right in experience, who is skillful- 
handed, and who has had external success in life 
at the expense of delicacy, and faith, and generos- 
ity and purity and truth—that man has lost his 
life, and he certainly needs to be born again. 

There are a great many wen who have been sat- 
isfied with complying with the demands of the 
external morality of society. Whatever society 
required of them they have maintained ; and that 
is all. Morality is good, as far as it goes; 1 do 
not deery and undervalue it; I say not only that 
it is good, but that it is indispensable, and that it 
is the foundation of all higher experience; but I 
ask you, Is that the only thing for which a man 
should live in this world? Is there no higher 
character than that which society demands? Is 
there no other soul-development for the life that 
is to come ? You are moral ; you pay your debts— 
after a fashion; you pay your taxes—when you 
have sworn them down enough. You live about 
as men around you live; but is that the only 
ideal of character? Men’s conduct is conformed 
to the laws of the family and the state ; but char- 
acter is something higherthan conduct. It works 
out into conduct; yet conduct may be induced 
by a thousand minor influences or motives; but 





character never. Character is what you are. 
Reputation is what folks think you are. And 
what is your character? Do you live by the 
flesh? Are youof this life, and for this life? Are 
you contented with what God has done for you 
and upon you, by the various agencies and insti- 
tutions of society ? Has the Spirit of God brought 
forth in you a generous, tender, sympathetic, 
happiness-producing nature? Are you a happy 
man? Are you a good man? Do you leave a 
trail of light behind you? Do you scatter bless- 
ings after you, like the mignonnette, whose blos- 
som you searcely notice, but which sheds its 
fragrance about it, and arrests the attention of 
everyone? If not, then you need a hope, and 
there is a reason why you should be converted. 

Go up higher; take another step; break off 
from unwholesome influences, by the power of the 
will; trust in God; and then be happy day by 
day, until you attain unto the measure of the 
stature of the fullness of the manhood that is in 
Christ Jesus. 





MY ROCK. 
By Rev. WILLIAM M. BAKER. 


| LAY upon the rocky strand, 

t_ The Atlantic breaking at my feet, 

And smiled, and laved my idle hand 
Where sea and rock in thunder meet. 


With cannon peal, through misty smoke, 
At me its volleyed waters flew ; 

Ye harm me, O ye seas,”’ I spoke, 

“ But as the flowers are harmed by dew.” 


. 


It heard, and from its deepest bed 
Tt summoned all the boundless main, 
And roaring came; I merely said: 
** Go, gather for the assault again !’’ 


My little life it fiercer sought 
With hungry how] and angry leap; 
Its madness was to music wrought 
Which lulled me into child-like sleep. 


I slept and woke, and laughed to see 
Such fearful force but spent in foam, 
And scoffed: ** Your wrath but proves to me 


te 


My Rock is my sufficient home! 





RELIGION RECOGNIZED BY LA W.—II. 
By AvusTIN ABBOTT. 


N a previous article I explained that while the 
law protects all men in the exercise of what- 
éver religion they profess it recognizes the exist- 
ence and government of God, and it endeavors 
in all the important functions of government 
to secure truth and fidelity on the part of offi- 
cers, voters, suitors, witnesses, jurors, debtors, 
creditors, persons executing public trusts and 
franchises, and many others, by the solemn admo- 
nition of an oath in view of the gospels or in 
the name of God. For this purpose it presumes 
that each citizen accepts the Christian religion in 
some fori unless he disavows it or professes con- 
scientious scruples against taking an oath. The 
law which thus recognizes religion as lying at the 
root of moral obligation forbids blasphemy and 
profane swearing, partly because, as Kent well 
said, ‘‘they are inconsistent with the reverence due 
to the administration of an oath, and among their 
other evil consequences they tend to lessen in the 
public mind its religious sanctions.” It is true 
that the law against profanity is constantly vio- 
lated, and punishment rarely inflicted; but such 
is the law. If profane oaths are so common and 
official and judicial oaths so habitually violated 
that some good citizens wish to abolish the legal 
use of the oath, the fault is not in the law nor in 
religion, but in the irreligious and the lawless who 
bring contempt on both. 

The Bible is used not only in the Public-schools, 
where its use is so much opposed, but in reforma- 
tories and prisons. The law requires a Bible to 
be provided for every room in the County Prisons, 
and for every convict in the State Prisons, and the 
holding of divine service in both classes of pris- 
ons. Inthe State Prisons a chaplain is appointed, 
whose duty it is to attend to the spiritual wants 
of the convicts, and to visit them in their cells for 
the purpose of giving them religious and moral 
instruction. 

The Sabbath is recognized by the law as a day 
of rest. With the exception of acts necessary for 
the preservation of public order, the functions of 
goverment are suspended, the courts are incapable 
of transacting business, no person can be molest- 
ed by suit, and no process can be executed. As a 
general rule, if the time fixed for the performance 
of a contract, the payment of a debt, or the doing 
of any act in the administration of justice falls on 
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a Sunday, the law interposes and transfers the obli- 
gation and the right to Saturday or Monday. And 
in some instances where the law allows a certain 
number of days for an act, as, for instance, the ten 
days allowed to the Governor to consider an act 
of the legislature, Sundays are excluded. The 
Sabbath exists as a day of rest in this State, by the 
common law, independent of the ‘* Sunday laws.” 
Those laws are statutes adding special prohibi- 
tions against unnecessary travel and servile labor, 
against shooting, hunting and fishing, exposing 
goods for sale, selling or giving away liquors, and 
against secular processions and parades in cities; 
but if they were repealed the Sabbath would still 
be recognized by the common law until expressly 
abolished. 

Divine worship is recognized by the law as 
entitled to a protection which is not accorded to 
any other assemblages. It is the worship of the 
Supreme Being by his creatures that is protected, 
not a particular edifice or ecclesiastical locality. 
Worshiping assemblies are protected not only 
against interruption within, but also from willful 
disturbance by noise without; and even funeral 
processions allowed in cities on Sunday in con- 
nection with religious services are forbidden to 
approach with musie within a block of any place 
where worship is being held. 

Days of special religious observance, such as 
thanksgiving, fasting and prayer, may be ap- 
pointed by the executive head of the state ; and 
when so appointed, the law intervenes and changes 
the time of payment of commercial paper to the 
previous or following secular day. 

The tribunals in 
religious matters have a peculiar authority not 
accorded by the law to other voluntary bodies. 
In respect to voluntary associations generally, 
such as the Freemasons and Oddfellows for in- 
stance, 


decisions of ecclesiastical 


agreements of their members conferring 
judicial power on their officers in respect to their 
rights in the property in which they have a com- 
mon interest are void, unless as the express sub- 
But in 
respect to ecclesiastical matters, the civil court 
when deciding a civil right accepts the ecclesias- 


mission to arbitration of specific matters. 


tical decisions out of which the civil right arises, 
and presumes the jurisdiction declared and ex- 
ercised by the ecclesiastical tribunal to have 
existed, and declines to revise its decision. 

The usefulness of churches to the community is 
recognized by the existing exemption of their 
places of worship, like the grounds and buildings 
of incorporated schools and academies, from 
ordinary taxation. 

This brief enumeration of the present relations 
of the law to religion shows that the law, while 
protecting all religions, and securing to the China- 
man in Baxter Street the right to worship before 
his Joss, recognizes and accepts Christianity as the 
true religion, and to acertain extent uses it as an 
aid to good government. I cannot sum up the 
matter better than in the words used by a dis- 
tinguished judge, late of the Supreme Court and 
now of the Court of Appeals of this state, in 
assigning the grounds on which the former court 
held valid the law prohibiting theatrical amuse- 
ments in the city of New York on Sundays. 

Christianity is not the established religion, but 
it is the recognized religion. The law entitles it 
and its ordinances ‘*‘to respect and protection as 
the acknowledged religion of the people. Indi- 
vidual consciences may not be enforced, but men 
of every opinion and creed may be restrained from 
acts which interfere with Christian worship and 
which tend to revile religion and bring it into 
contempt.” ° . . r The laws of 
this State ‘‘ recognize God as the Supreme ruler 
and judge of the universe, and the Christian religion 
as the religion of the people embodying the com- 
mon faith of the community with its ministers and 
ordinances, existing without the aid of, or political 
connexion with the state, but as intimately con- 
nected with good government and the only sure 
basis of sound morals,” 





THE EXTRADITION CONTROVERSY. 
THE question lies in a nutshell. Is John—hav- 
ing caught one of Jonathan’s gaol-birds, and 
handed him over to Jonathan under terms of 
an Extradition Treaty, on such evidence as would 
warrant his committal for trial here—bound to 
bind Jonathan over not to try his gaol-bird-in- 





hand, now he has got him, on any but the charge 
on which John handed him over? ‘* Yes,” main- 
tains Lord Derby. ‘‘ No,” argues Secretary Fish. 
And Lords Granville, Kimberley, Hamond, Cole- 
ridge and Grey—great lights, diplomatic and legal 
—say something very like ditto to Mr. Fish. So 
does Punch, under stress of common sense as 
well as argument. First catch your rogue; but 
leave the cooks at home to dress him. The right 
of political sanctuary once secured, every rogue 
arrested is a good riddance of bad rubbish to be 
thankful for, and there an end. Britannia does 
not bear her wgis to shelter gaol-birds. 
the rogue-net is reset between John and Jonathan 
the better. 
that he has been needlessly solicitous about raseal- 
**Give and take” 
rule between us and our American Cousin in all 
things, most of all in the case of each other's law- 
breakers. Britannia keeps a political, not a erimi- 


‘The sooner 
Lord Derby must feel by this time 


doi. should be the standing 


That must be a bad construction of 
law or treaty which turns the one into the other. 
The restoration of the criminal catcher is hence- 
forth only a question of time and terms, ‘The 
sooner Mr. Pierrepont and Lord Derby set about 
it the better. 
out, thieves are coming by what is not their own. 
Who knows but the theft of the *‘ Duchess” may 
be due to the suspended Extradition Treaty? 
Punch. 


nal, asylum. 


While honest men remain fallen 





RETRENCHMENT AND REFORM. 
rTVHE season most trying to the canine nature is 
upon us, and in these sultry days we are re- 
minded of a universal remedy for all the evils 
which dog-flesh is heir to ; 
stood the test of ages, having been handed down 


a remedy which has 


from times of the most remote antiquity, and 
which, in a moment of extremity, may be of use 
to some of our dog-owning readers. It consists in 
eutting off the dog’s tail. We cannot vouch for 
the efficacy of this remedy, but if it be effective, 
it certainly is recommended by its extreme sim- 
plicity. 

But stay! Is the operation as simple as at first 
sight it appears / 
the bottom principle of canine therapeutics; but 
when the moment for action comes will not the 
inexperienced operator feel some perplexity as to 
the precise point at which the knife is to be 
applied? Now, in the contemplation of this 
problem, several points of action naturally suggest 
themselves to the mind. 
portion of the tip of the tail may be carefully 
removed. This method of procedure has the ad- 
yantage of not shocking the sensibilities or injur- 


Apparently we have arrived at 


First, a very sinall 


ing the physique of the animal, but the possible 
disadvantage of not being effective in the removal 
of the disease. 
made at the root of the tail, a method which is 
more radical than the former, but still may not 
be sufficiently heroic to bring about the desired 
effect. And finally, the Knife may be applied 
vigorously just behind the animal’s ears, a method 


Secondly, the excision may be 


which has the great advantage of completely and 
certainly eliminating the disease. but the corre- 
spondingly great disadvantage of destroying the 
dog with it. 

We were reminded of this surgical conundrum 
by certain passages in Governor Tilden’s letter of 
acceptance; passages harmless enough, nay, even 
praiseworthy in themselves, but which, taken in 
connection with the recent action of the Demo- 


cratic House of Representatives, lead us to inquire | 








. . | 
whether he has sufticiently considered the problem | 


which we have figuratively propounded. Every 


one admits that there is necessity of reform **in | 


the scale of public expense—Federal, State and 


| Representatives, they are not in the tail. 


municipal,” and that there is immediate, crying | 


necessity for reform in our Civil Service. but 
when Governor Tilden says, ‘‘ We see to-day the 
immediate representatives of the people in one 
branch of Congress, while struggling to reduce 
expenditures, compelled to confront the menace 
of the Senate and the Executive that unless the 
objectionable appropriations be cousented to the 
operations of the Government shall suffer detri- 
ment or cease,” we would like to ask whether he 
approves of the proceedings of the House, and if 
this is the idea he entertains of the retrenchment 
and reform which the country demands. 

Now in our introductory allegory we have pre- 
sumed to typify by the dog the Civil Service of 


195 








the country. The ‘‘ Representatives of the 
People” say that he is very sick, and we quite 
agree with them. We do not even question the 
advisability of the general method of treatment. 
Doubtless a judicious pruning of the tail is needed. 
But when a whole party rushes frantically at the 
unfortunate animal, hacking and cutting him with 
apparently no clear conception of where the tail 
ends and the dog begins, we feel constrained to 
ask, ‘‘Gentlemen, are you not possibly getting a 
little too near the ears?” 

There are some truths to which the attention 
of the people ought to be called which they will 
not often hear from the lips of politicians. 
of these is that retrenchment is not always econ- 


One 


omy and does not always lead to reform. In- 
discriminate and ignorant retrenchment, as it is 
illustrated by the action of the present House of 
Representatives, is almost fatal to both. 
make this point clear by an example. 


We may 
An act of 
Congress is passed authorizing the construction of 
some building or the execution of some public 
work. The law requires that the money to be 
expended shall be appropriated yearly, and the 
necessary funds are provided for the first year’s 
work, An engineer is detailed, a working party is 
organized and trained, and the work is carried on 
through the first year. An appropriation for the 
next year is recommended, but in the mean time 
an election draws near, and there is a sudden de- 
mand for ‘‘retrenchment, economy and reform.’ 
The appropriation is refused, or cut down so that 
it is useless. The working-party is disbanded, 
and the work is left to deteriorate at the expense 
of the Government, until the time comes when 


, 


| the political situation does not so violently de- 


Then another 
appropriation is made; a new working-party is 
organized and trained, and the expense of start- 
ing the work is incurred all over again. Then 
another cessation,—another start—and so it goes 
on by jumps until haply it arrives at completion, 
having cost the people twice as much as it would 
had the money been appropriated when it was re- 
quired, This is no rare occurrence which we have 
described. We believe it to be almost a general 
We do not doubt that a careful analysis of 
the reports of the Engineer Department for the 
last ten years would show that a vast sum has 
been wasted in this manner. And the record of 
the present session of Congress is black with in- 
stances of this kind, where under cover of the false 
cry of ‘‘retrenchinent and reform” the people’s 
money has been knowingly sacrificed to popular 


mand ‘retrenchment and reform.” 


rule, 


eilect, for electioneering purposes, 

But it is particularly with reference to the ef- 
fect of this wholesale cutting and slashing upon 
the Civil Service animal that we wish to speak. 
There is a general and very natural impression 
abroad that the Civil Service is made up of politi- 
cal hangers on, and that it is throughout incom- 
petent and corrupt. Now while itis true that it 
contains far too many of this class, it must be re- 
membered that the work of the Government still 
goes on, and very effectively too, in many depart- 
ments. The fact is that behind the noisy and 
prominent office-seeking class there is quite a large 
class of quiet, steady, laborious men, who rarely 
or never mingle in political affairs, but who retain 
their positions through administration after ad- 
ministration simply Government 
work cannot be done without them. This is a 
branch of the Service which needs Itttle reforming. 
They constitute an important part of the Civil 
Service animal, but, Gentlemen of the House of 
Now 
while honorable gentlemen are declaiming in the 
House about the ‘‘rights of the people,” and de- 
inanding a more efficient, honest and economical 
public Service, has it ever occurred to them that 
there are corresponding rights which the people 
owe to those who have faithfully and honestly 
served thei? How can they expect efficient or 
disinterested service when with respect to the men 
who render it they disregard the simplest prin- 
ciples of mereantile honor ¢ 


because the 


We will illustrate what we refer to by a case in 
point. A gentleman has, for about forty years, 
occupied a confidential position in charge of papers 
and in the transaction of business at a large gov- 
ernment institution. He was appointed to his 
position not through political influence, but on ac- 
count of his recognized fitness for the work re- 
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He has had nothing to do with polities 
or politicians. He has never been in the city of 
Washington in his life. But his long experience, 
iatural ability and high character have made him 
the the 
For many years he has re- 


quired, 


invaluable to Government in position 


whieh he oecupied. 
ceived the salary of St650 per annum without 
allowances—a not imimoderate compensation, it 


woul | 


as in 


lity where living is as expen- 


half 


seetn, ina loca 


~ive the city of New York, and about 


what such serviees would be worth in private life. 


Well, the election is at hand, and the ery for 
‘economy” has gone forth. Down comes the 
knife, and our faithful public servant is promoted 


IIe is 


backwards to a salary of S1200 per year, 
ife anew. so he is completely at 


life 


the merey of the Government, which pockets S450 


too old To start 


with one hand and its disgrace with the other. 
This is not an isolated or an aggravated case, i 
is typieal of hundreds of cases throughout the 
country. Were a merchant to aet towards his 
employes in this dishonorable fashion he would be 
everely censured by publie opinion. But in the 


case of a numerous legislative body the shame 
rests upon too many shoulders to be a very heavy 
de- 


*watch-dogs 


burden. As for the vietim, he rarely finds a 


fender. (* thronged with 


ngress is 


f the Treasury,” but we may search in vain 


through the halls and corridors of the capital for 
he dog who watches over the just interests of 
aithful and uninthiential public servants. 

If we are to have a reformed Civil Service, it is 
not only necessary that good men shall be appoint- 
ed in it, of 


through political influence, but it is equally neces- 


on account their fitness. and not 


sary that their rights shali be respected by the Gov- 
And if 


lorse the foolish ar 


ernment, (rovernor Tilden intends to en- 
d dishonorable conduet of the 
{Louse of Representatives, whieh, under the guise of 
*retrenchinent, reform and economy,” has struck 
that 
then we believe that all his attempts towards 
Civil 


a severe blow at all in our service, 


is oro Ye | 


Service reform will failure and a 


We to the 
party, Gentlemen, you are cutting too near the 


prove a 


sham. say to him, and Democratic 


cars, 





A WEDDING 


By A 


EXPERIENCE. 
FRONTIER MISSIONARY. 


| | EK was of Quaker extraction and education. 
! 


sut during the border troubles he had 
‘fallen from the vrace” of non-resistance, and 
had been dropped from the roll.” He was 


therefore no longer in ‘‘ good and regular stand- 


ing’ in that 


communion—if that can be called a 
“communion” where they do not observe the 
communion. He retained, however, very mueh 


bluntness downright 


proverbial. 


of the plainness and and 
that 


him and everybody 


honesty for which people are 


Everybody knew respected 
him, as an industrious, plain-spoken, honest man. 
He town, 
where he lived with a family who helped him to 


owned a fine farm three miles from 


varry it on. His farm was devoted mostly to the 
He also had 
supplied the heated denizens of the city with 
that Ile 


veneral opinion that whatever else he fell from he 


dairy business, an iee-house, and 


luxury. was a bachelor, and it was the 
would surely illustrate the 
this. 
without their host 


‘perseverance of the 


saints” in But his friends were reckoning 


in this matter, or rather with 


out their hostess. tu fact, they did not know 
that there was a hostess to be counted in. 

One day he drove up to my door on his way 
to ‘if I still kept up 


my Sabbath afternoon appointment at the school 


home. He wanted know 
house west of his place, and, if so, at what time I 
should pass his house on my way home.” I re 
plied that ‘1 still kept up the appointment, and 
hould return past his house about five o’clock.” 
‘He did not want to put me to any trouble, but 
if | could as well as not, he wished I would eall in 
is | passed. They had a little job they wanted 
metodo.” T guessed at once what was wanted, 
and told him I would surely eall. 

So the next Sabbath, about five o’elock, I turned 
up the lane that led to his house, tied my horse to 
the fenee, and went to the door. Il was admitted 
by the housekeeper and seated. The house-work 
Was going on just as usual—just as in any farm- 
liouse—and I was received just as any stranger 
would be. There were evidently no unusual 





preparations going on, I asked for my friend, 


‘‘He was out in the yard milking. Should they 
eall him?” I replied ‘+ I could wait, but I wanted 
to see him.” I began to feel a little cheap about 
the blunder I had made in supposing it was a wed- 
ding Had 
should have suspected it was a hoax. 


it been some men, I 
But I knew 
iy friend had too much respect for me to play a 


I was called to. 


joke on me in such a matter, so 1 supposed it 
inust be something he wanted to consult me about 
and I had entirely misunderstood him. Ina few 


minutes he eame in. He was in his shirt sleeves 
and overalls, and was carrying a brimming pail of 
milk. He the 


‘* women folks” proceeded to strain it. He greeted 


set the milk in the pantry, and 


me very heartily, ‘‘ was sorry to detain me, but 


would soon be ready.” He then introdueed me to 
a bright looking young woman whom | had noticed 
before, and presented her as the expectant bride. 
With that they two disappeared in different diree- 
tions. and I was alone again. In a few minutes 
they 


themselves 


returned, neatly dressed, and announced 


as ‘‘ ready.” 1 stripped the ceremony 
of all neediess ornament, and made it as business 
like as possible, so as to correspond with the sur- 
roundings. The house was quiet during the service, 
but there was no gathering of the family in the 
room, and the interruption to the regular course 
of affairs brief indeed. | caught the 
business-like spirit of the occasion, and 
As | 


lane I 


was very 
excused 
horse 


myself and departed. mounted 


and turned down the 


my 
saw the new made 
bridegroom emerge froin the house, reclad in the 
overalls before mentioned, and earrying the afore- 
said milk pail, and going out towards the barn to 
finish ‘that 
never known such an interruption before. 


milking.” ‘The cows had probably 
They 
had been kept waiting not less than twenty min- 
No doubt they wanted ‘ dreadfully’ 


But 


utes, to ask 


him what the matter was. I doubt if ever 
there was a wedding in which less precious time 
was wasted, and where the regular course of events 
was less disturbed. - 

The coolest part of the proceedings is yet to be 
mentioned. After the ceremony the bridegroom 
came up, and in a frank, business-like way spoke 
of the fee. He said 


factory to me, he would like to give me my sum- 


‘if it would be just as satis- 
mers tice.” This was ** perfectly satisfactory to 
me,” as it was quite a liberal sum, and the cool 
ness of the operation was quite refreshing. No 
the picture better. 
There would have been an incompleteness with- 
out this final touch. With this added, the whole 
scene seems like an inspiration of genius, 


artist eould have finished 





GYPSYING, 
By Epwarp EGGLESTON, 
i ERE is a tramp in every man. 


times when the blood of some far-wandering 


There come 


veins of the most 
civilized man, and he longs to throw off the rule 


nomadie aneestor stirs in the 


of the tailor and the dominance of good society. 
Have you not seen the day when wearied with 
playing your part as one of the cog-wheels in the 
world’s machine, you envied the tramp who took 
his untroubled sleep on agrassy bank by the way- 
side? Is it 


‘+ otherness” 7? 


who talks of our love of 
We are all perpetually Hleeing from 
the heights of our own refinement. 


Emerson 


It is this effervescence of the old sea-roving 
Saxon—the old sea-crossing, Indian-fighting, wil- 
blood that 


makes boys at a certain age long to break away 


derness-conquering pioneer—in our 


fromhome., Andif parents were only wise enough 
to let a boy’s vagrancy work itself out in a little 
adventurous properly limited, they 
might spare themselves the pain of seeing their 


wandering 


sons betake themselves to a vagraney in morals. 
Por whether it manifests itself in opinion, or in 
morals, or in travel, the wayward impulse is ever 
the same. 
Canoe clubs, yachting, four-in-hand driving, 
mountain-climbing, hunting, fishing, scientifie ex- 
ploring, are only varying manifestations of the 
same disease. It is a disease best cured by letting 
it break out. It doesn’t matter much what form 
it takes, this love of otherness—-this fondness for 
tasting a little barbarism—is very healthy in its 
result, ‘There is no such sedative for an over- 
wrought brain as a week in camp. Pretend some 
object—go for fish, for woodcock, for botanical 


specimens, for bugs, for butterflies, but the main 





thing is to shake off civilization as thoroughly as 
possible. 

Of course I went fishing, not because I am a 
successor of the apostles, but because I made this 
charming village of Cirafton my starting point. 
Here everything runs to fishing, for this is the 
land of brooks and trout. But also because there 
is here one of those men of marked peculiarities 
who is apt to infect others with his own hobbies, 


In a room under the Town Hall you will find 
Ss. W. G., who has been in his day a wealthy man 
in New York and one of the secretaries of the 


Century Club, who has bought and sold in Hong 
Kong, who has hobnobbed with Thackeray and 
the Grand Turk, has mined gold in California and 
been in no one knows how many corners of the 
world beside, and who now in this remote region 
of 
and with patient hand-labor constructs the finest 


which he is a native sits down at his bench 


of tishing-rods. The art learned for his own amuse- 
ment in days of prosperity is now a business, and 
his delicate but enduring rods are used from the 
woods of Maine to the waters of Lake Superior. 
He will show you one that has eighty-two pieces 
of bamboo in it, firmly wound with silk and se 
curely fastened with shellac. I 
but I felt 
when I have one of these slender rods dou- 


am not a sports- 


man, have every nerve in me tingle 
seen 
bled back upon itself in resisting the powerful 
straining of a large fish. 

So when [shook off the preacher and the cares 
of life this year, I went fishing. I had the best. 
The first requisite for a week in camp is good com 
pany, for as some one wisely says, solitude is de- 
lightful when you have a friend to enjoy it with 
you. A selfish 
will spoil any camp. 


man, or an ill-contrived fellow, 
An inoffensive but entirely 
uncongenial man will drive you insane if you are 
shut up with him fora week. Happy is he who 
has for fellow the man of culture, the skillful fish- 
erman, and the master of all the arts of camping 
in 
that we spent on Plymouth Pond ! 


one. O! the days and nights of happy toil 
The rivalry 
we kept up in making tea and coffee, the potatoes 
we roasted in the ashes, the ham we broiled, the 
trout fried, the Welsh 


bonfires we built, the moonlight nights we had, 


we rabbit we made, the 
the curious incidents and accidents that kept us 
For 
when once a rough week drops into memory the 
The wet feet, the tired 
muscles, the hours of ill-repaid toil in elimbing 


always laughing, chaffing, and bantering! 
roughness is softened. 


the wildest of mountain-brooks, or in rowing and 
trolling in the hot sun for pickerel that had not 
brains enough to bite at our cunningly coutrived 
spoon, the hunger, thirst, fatigue, and annoyance 
are only memories now. They set off the pleasant 
elements and give them relief. 
trainping, splashing, slipping, climbing, crawling 
up the rocky and bush-beset bed of Reading Brook 
was disagreeable enough whiie the struggle went 
Now it is a victory. 


That five miles of 


on. Kvery trout we capt- 
ured was golden, measured by the toil it cost. 

We had no guide, cook or camp-keeper. We 
three cooked, chopped and washed dishes for our- 
selves. One day there came by a party of ladies 
{ heard one of the 
ladies tell one of the gentlemen that we were evi- 


dently a party who ** got up chowders for people.” 


and gentlemen in carriages. 


The young man got out of the carriage and came 
down to the camp. I confronted him with my 
butternut overalls, my battered straw hat, and my 
brown flannel-shirt as I stood ready to begin cook- 
ing. If f had not inadvertently put on my eye- 
glasses to look at him, I am sure I should have 
been asked to make a chowder. And if fish had 
been plenty it would have been fun enough for 
one day to carry out the joke and play the pro- 
But 
the young man halted, looked at the eye-glasses— 


fessional fisherman to this party of ladies, 


the only spee of respectability about me—and 
then came out with: 

‘*Do you do this thing for pleasure or for pay?” 
which led to explanations and recognitions, 

Ah, yes, with all its hardship I shall remember 
gratefully that week in ‘‘Camp John ,Boyle” on 
Plymouth Pond. And in the winter of preaching, 
and writing, and lecturing, and city living, how 
will my heart long again for the white tent among 
the trees, the genial companionship by the night 
fire, the brown overalls, the battered hat, the roast 
potatoes, and the sas souci life of the fisherman, 

GRAFTON, Vt., August, 1876, 
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NOTWITHSTANDING all that has been said against 
the indulgence in costly funerals, the custom is 
searcely abated in the least degree. Reports from 
all parts of the country descriptive of handsome 
caskets and burial costumes are nearly as frequent 
as deaths themselves. Common sense tells us that 
whatever is placed in the grave is irrevocably lost 
to the dead and the living; good judgment tells 
us that it were far more kind, as well as prudent, 
to lavish our affection and favors upon the friends, 
But we 
forget a great deal of wisdom every day, and death 
in the household comes to remind us of our neglect 


rather than the corpses, whom we love. 


and folly; so, either from love or remorse, we be- 
deck the dead with splendor, often to the detri- 
ment of the living. The custom of costly funerals 
will be difficult to remedy. 


ON THE SUBJECT, 


(The Churchman.) 


SAME 


We are often reminded that a fantastic symbol. 
isin has bred more errors in the Roman Church 
than its direct teaching; yet we too often forget 
to see the same rank undergrowth in some of the 
forms of sentimental religion at this day. Our 
old-fashioned pulpit was wont to teach that a 
man’s hereafter has somewhat to do with the real 
character. Another style of symbolic preaching 
A few days ago, 
we were at the funeral of a dissolute creature, 
who after fifty years’ soaking in the wine-cask had 


is fast gaining ground among us. 


at last oozed away. The chancel was a floral ex- 
hibition; the coftin hidden under harps and 
crowns; and above the whole rose a colossal 


anchor of camellias, the emblem of the hope that 
inaketh not ashamed, safely fixed beyond the veil! 
What a mockery of Christian faith! What a con- 
trast the went forward, the 
Lesson answering, ‘* Be not deceived,” to the ep- 
icurean proverb, ‘‘ Let us eat and drink;” and 
the Collect praying that we may ‘‘rise from the 
death of sin to the life of righteousness!” Yet 
We have 
even noticed that this floral absurdity has often 
reaclied the point of a thorough travesty. A 
crown of white roses is set above some withered 
slave of mammon, without the fragrance of one 


solemn service 


as 


this is only one among many instances. 


unselfish virtue; a harp is chosen for a woman 
whose life has been a jangle of small passions; 
and the palm-branch, the symbol of triumphant 
toil, for some worn-out idler of fashion. Surely 
it is no slight falsehood. Is Christian art a 
sensuous cheat? 

Nothing is fairer than such decoration in itself, 
Bring white flowers for the dead child, or for the 
pure of heart, lying in the white garments of a 
holy life; but when the emblem is so changed to 
an elaborate, gross, painful sham, it is an affront 
to the truth. Let us not talk of superstitious rit- 
ual. No flaunting images of the Virgin, no wax 
bouquets, or candles by daylight, are worse than 
this. There is one law of genuine art, the law of 
honesty; and if this be violated, its whole power 
is gone. Let us stand in silence over the grave of 
a wasted life, and as we trust for ourselves in 
(iod’s merey, never assume His judgment; but if 
our Christianity be a reality, let us shun the 
sentimentality of a time when men dream of a 
religion without moral conditions, and a heaven 
whose crowns are of camellias, rather than crowns 
of righteousness, 


TRANSCENDENTALISM. 
(Lilustrated Christian Weekly.) 

Bur when we read such a review as one that 
appeared in the Nation of last week oni Mr. 
Frothingham’s ‘‘ History of Transcendentalism 
in New England,” we are drawn to the defence of 
transcendentalism. The man who confounds the 
modern transcendentalists with the ancient med- 
icine-men, and asserts that transcendentalism is a 
pheonix that has arisen out of the ashes of dead 
superstitions, has studied both ashes and bird to 
but little purpose. 

Transcendentalism has a bad name, and for the 
word we care but little. In truth, however, the 
radical gulf in philosophy which separates Chris- 
tianity from a cheerless atheism is represented by 
this word, That is transeendental which tran- 





ascends the knowledge derived by the observation 
and study of external phenomena, The motto of 
the ‘‘cold critic” is ‘‘ Seeing is believing.” Tran- 
scendental faith asserts that there is no belief so 
clear, so well established, so sacred, as that which 
transcends sight and hearing. Is there any doubt 
which is true ? 

What is the evidence that 
symphonies is beautiful¢ If one who cares no- 
thing for classical music tells you that to him it 
is nothing more than a jangle of sweet sounds 
and quite inferior to a negro minstrel’s perfor- 
mance, can you demonstrate to him that the one 
is beautiful and the other vapid, by a process 
of logie ? 
beautiful? If one is insensible to its beauty can 
you enlighten his stupidity by a chemical ex- 
periment or a geometrical demonstration ? 

So the essential truths of the Christian religion 
They 
liein the realm beyond sight and hearing. Howdo 
we know that the Bible is inspired ¢ Primarily, 
because it inspires us—with a strength more than 
human in times of temptation; with a comfort 
more than human in times of sorrow. 
know that our Christ 
cause when we stand him, 
Thomas did, all that is highest and best within us 
cries out, ‘‘ My Lord and my God !” The soul tinds 
its God in his perfect life, his uncomplaining sacri- 
fice, his incomparable character. 
know that there is a God? Beeause we have seen 
him, felt him, talked with him, known his pres- 
ence by that which is more than touch of hand or 
glance of eye. 


one of Beethoven’s 


What is theproof that a moss-rose is 


transcend the ordinary processes of logic. 


How do we 
Primarily be- 
before 


is divine ¢ 


come to as 


How do we 


The critic of the Nation may confidently assert 
that all this *‘is a chimera of the imagination, a 
pretentious dogina, the respectful consideration of 
which requires a little saintly patience, rather 
than much intelligence :” nevertheless this chimera 
is more true to myriads uncounted than anything 
the scalpel reveals; this dogma is more powerful 
in moulding character and inspiring conduct than 
that which is the product of any cold and cynical 
criticism; and this faith will outlive a thousand 
such fiery blasts as that of the Nation. If this 
makes it a Phonix, so be it. 

We care very little about words. We certainly 
are not the defenders of the transcendentalism 
which does not test the witness of inward experi- 
ences by their accord with the facts of nature and 
the Word of God. But we assert that the testi- 
mony of the inner man is more trustworthy than 
that of external observation; that intuition 
quite as safe a guide as the senses; that both 
together are better than either alone; that they 
never conflict; and that it will take much more 
than the sneers of ‘‘ the cold, unsympathetic, and 
cynical” critic of the Wation, to lead humanity to 
disown or disparage the ‘‘faculty which, tran- 


is 


scending experience, enables us to know truth 
when we see it, to recognize absolute justice, to 
decide upon the claims of eternal right.” 


RELIGION NOT A RESTRAINT. 
(Gulden Rule.) 

PEOPLE talk about religion being a restraint 
upon men. And so it is, in one sense ; but it isa 
vety small sense indeed. There are in man cer- 
tain destructive tendencies,—passions which make 
him their sport, appetites which coerce his better 
judgment; and religion puts a curb upon these, 
and reins them in. But religion has other and 
larger uses than this. Fetters and and 
gags do not represent it. It diverts more than it 
dams up; it germinates more than it stamps out. 
God purifies the soul very much as we air our 
rooms. We do not keep the doors and windows 
shut, and throw in chemicals, trusting that they 
will master and renew the vitiated element: we 
open all the doors and windows and ventilators, 
and let God’s pure air flow in from without,—a 
strong, crisp current through every door and win- 
dow,—and thus we purify our chambers. So it is 
with God. The purifying influences come from 
without, not from within. He throws open all 
the windows of the soul,—the windows of feeling, 
of impulse, of imagination, of purpose,—and sends 
a strong current of vitalizing grace sweeping 
through them, until every element of our nature 
is re-oxygenized and made healthy and bracing. 
Negatives do not express religious duty: the 
‘*shall nots” are less frequent than the ‘ shalls,” 


cords 





We love to think that religious life is the growth 
of all the faculties, and not a slow strangulation 
of them. As we look at it religion no more 
cramps a man than wings do a bird, or fins do a 
fish. It supplies him with propelling power. A 
Christian man should be an active man,—active 
Great in- 
jury has been done religion by allowing people to 
regard it as a mild form of slavery, a kind of 
bondage to goodness, in which people consented 
to be tied up that they might not hurt themselves 
or others. But there is no such religion as this; 
at the New Testament. The gospel 
Christ taught and Paul preached is a gospel of 
liberty, and not of slavery. The more that faith 
in Christ works out its legitimate effect in man, 


in every fibre, vibrating with energy. 


least, in 


the more is he emancipated, the freer he becomes. 

** Stand fast, therefore, in the liberty where- 
with Christ has made us free, and be not entangled 
again in the yoke of bondage.” 


A FALSE CHRISTIAN. 
(The Interior.) 

THE test now almost exclusively applied in de 
ciding the value of a minister’s time and the 
desirability of the services is his eloquence in the 
pulpit. This is the lowest, rather than the highest 
test. It is really applicable only to the lecturer, 
actor, and partisan politician. The business man 
knows better than to select his lawyer by the 
glibness of his tongue. He pays his money for 
more solid qualities, and cares next to nothing 
whether his lawyer be an orator or not. <A pleas- 
ant and effective delivery in the pulpit is highly 
desirable, but the pastor does equally precious 
work out of the pulpit. The church member will 
carry his doubts and fears and troubles to his pas- 
tor, and go away with new light and joy. The 
pastor must carry spiritual healing to every sore 
heart, and guidance to every uncertain step of his 
flock. 
found knowledge of human nature and of spiritual 
experience, All these ahnost 
more valuable to the congregation, and to every 
family in it, than any degree of the fascinating 
power of eloquence. 


To do this requires experience, study, pro- 


are incalculably 


A pastor who has given his 
best thoughts to these wants of his people is above 
all price—a veritable angel of the Church, 


“IN GOD WE TRUST.” 
{lustrated Christian Weekly.} 

THE pother of the ‘*‘ Liberal League in Phila- 
delphia” over the adoption of the above motto 
upon certain of our coins is very properly re- 
buked as the ‘‘ Latest Mare’s nest,” in your paper 
of August 26. It is difficult to conceive an objec- 
tion to such a motto *‘ by saint, by savage, or by 
sage,” in which latter category Linclude, of course, 
the Liberal Leaguers. But the joke of the thing 
will appear in the parallel columns below: 
Resolution of Liberal League. What the Law says, 

Extract from Sect. 18, of 
the * Coinage Act of 1873." 

“And the Director of the 
Mint, with the approval of 


“WHEREAS, the Director | 
of the Mint, without author- | 
ity of law and on his own | 
motion alone, has seen fit to | 


inscribe on several of the | the Secretary of the Treas- 
coins—the legend ‘In God we | ury, may cause the motto 
trust ;’ therefore ‘In God we trust’ to be in- 


* Resolved, That the Direc- 
tor of the Mint deserves the 
severest censure of the peo- 
ple, and dismissal from his 
office, for this great abuse of 
the trust reposed in him.”’ ete. 


scribed upon such coins as 


shall admit of such motto.” 





Our Liberal Leaguers are as ignorant of law as 
they are of the prophets. D. 
The Jndex and the Investigator will please copy. 





A NOVEL EXPERIMENT.—Prof. Wim. H. Zim- 
merman, of Washington College, lately gave a 
curious exhibition of a device for lighting lamps 
by electricity. One of his hydro-electric lamps 
placed on a counter and connected by 
wires with the Western Union telegraph line, 


was 


. when, at a given signal, the operator at the office 


in Townsend, Del., about 33 miles distant, lighted 
it instantaneously. The operator at Musseys, Md., 
also did the same. It was several times repeated 
by each of them. It was also contemplated to 
have the lamp lighted by the operator in Phila- 
delphia, but that official was too busy to comply 
with the request. The lighting of the lamp would 
have been quite as instantaneous as from the 
nearer points above named. In fact, as stated by 
Prof. Zimmerman, with the entire line clear, an 
operator in San Francisco could as readily have 
performed the same feat. These lainps are shown 
at the Centennial Exhibition, 
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Religions Hetws. 








Nearly forty thousand copies of the Bible, in 
the native dialects, have been distributed within 
a year by the North India Society, and three 
thousand copies of the Gospel by John are now in 
course of preparation for distribution in the ze- 
nanas, 

About $100,000 has been given for the new 
American church of St. Paul, Rome, Italy, and 
the whole cost of the edifice has been met, ex- 
cepting about twelve thousand dollars. For ex- 
ternal beauty and finish this church is said to be 
superior to any in Rome. 


The popularity, in England, of the doctrinal 
idea of a personal devil is proved by the fact that 
the Rey. Flavel Cook, who prosecuted Mr. Jen- 
kins for non-belief in the personality of Satan has 
received, in money, presents aggregating $30,000. 
Meanwhile, Mr. Jenkins has had no difficulty in 
finding a church which would admit him to com- 
munion, in spite of his peculiar views. 


At the monthly communion service of the 
Presbyterian Church, at Ramapo, N. Y., (Rev. 
Gieo. A. Ford, pastor) on Sunday last, fourteen 
new members were added on profession of faith, 
and one hundred by letter. Seven children 
were baptized. At the previous service in August 
ten members united with the church. A very 
marked interest has prevailed since the accession 
of the present pastor. 


According to the ‘‘Century of Gospel Work,” 
the inerease of ministers in the leading Protestant 
denominations in the country since 1776 has been 
as follows: Methodist, from 20 to 20,453; Baptist, 
from 370 to 19,517; Presbyterian, from 140 to 7,954; 
Congregational, from 575 to 3,233; Lutheran, from 
25 to 2,662; Reformed German, from 35 to 623; Re- 
formed Dutch, from 25 to 476; Episcopalian, from 
250 to 3,140; Moravian, from 12 to 75. 


Gen. D. H. Hill, for whom many a Northern 
soldier in Virginia learned to have a wholesome 
respect, is making a material addition to his hon- 
ors by superintending a Mission Sunday-school in 
North Carolina, The faculty which many other 
famous American soldiers possess for organizing 
and for ‘‘ earrying the war into the enemy’s coun- 
try” can be profitably displayed at the sort of 
work General Hill has taken up: there’s room 
enough for all. 


The Presbyterians find it difficult to obtain can- 
didates for the Home Mission service ; the trouble 
seems not to be chargeable to the chureh, for they 
regularly pay living salaries. From the graduat- 
ing classes of the church seminaries there have 
not been obtained, this year, a dozen home mis- 
sionaries, while from the well-to-do, middle-aged, 
experienced men of whom the church is so full, 
and each of whom is, in the mission field, worth 
a dozen new men, not ove has volunteered. 


The feeling in favor of lay preaching is gaining 
in strength; probably Mr. Moody’s popularity 
has given it considerable stimulus. The Presby- 
terians talk of establishing a lay college, and 
several religious journals strongly favor the move- 
ment : among them is Zion's Herald, which makes 
the excellent point that this movement is but an 
attempt to restore the primitive form of evangel- 
ism. Certainly Christ did not send out an edu- 
cated ministry; it is equally certain that the 
live” members of churches in which Sunday- 
schools are large and prayer-meetings are well 
attended pray as well and talk as nearly to the 
point as the avefage minister does. 


Ah For, the able Chinese Christian missionary 
who has been working with good success among 
his fellow-countrymen in Nevada, has been so dis- 
couraged by the persecutions of the Chinese by the 
ruffianly class in Nevada that he intends to go to 
British America in search of a government which 
can and will protect unoffending persons from in- 
jury. Bishop Whittaker, through whom this in- 
formation has been made public, says that the 
abuse heaped upon the Chinese has the effect of 
leading them to desire no more Christian teach- 
ing. There can be no doubt of the need of mis- 
sions to Americans upon the Pacific Coast, both to 
those who commit the outrages and those who 
do not prevent them. 


The London Saturday Review gives voice to one 
oft-spoken desire in the Episcopal Church, for 





sermons not preceded by the regular church ser- 
vice: it says that services without sermons are 
common enough, and asks why there may not be 
sermons without services. It is claimed that there 
isa double advantage in a sermon thus preached 
independently ; those who do not wish to hear it 
can stay away without being deprived of the op- 
portunity of public worship, and the preacher 
will be stimulated to do his best by the knowledge 
that his congregation consists of those who have 
come to hear him preach, and not of those who 
are obliged to hear him preach because they hap- 
pen to be in church. 


Dr. Wordsworth, Bishop of Lincoln (England@), 
who hopes to see the Wesleyans return to the 
English Chureh, has prepared a basis of union 
which he thinks should be acceptable, This basis 
provides for the retention of the “local” or “lay” 
preachers, of which the Wesleyan Church con- 
tains so many, and for the re-ordination of the 
Wesleyan ministry by Episcopal bishops, ‘‘a 
declaration being added to their letters of orders 
that such ordination was not intended to imply 
tlfe expression of any judgment on such orders 
that might be supposed by some to have been 
previously conferred.”’ The Bishop would pre- 
serve the Wesleyan organization intact, making 
it, however, an adjunct of the Established 
Church. 


The Golden Rule tells some unpleasant truths 
under the head ‘* Mistakes of Preaching.” It 
says: ‘Religion labors under this tremendous 
disadvantage before a popular audience, that its 
claims are not well argued. We have in our pul- 
pits comparatively few men who state things 
clearly. Indeed, they have not trained themselves 
to doit. They have persuaded themselves that 
their usefulness lies in another direction. Web- 
ster would make a statement so that when the 
statement was made the question was half argued. 
Lincoln would put a proposition so clearly that it 
argued iself. Lyman Beecher would announce 
divine principles in such a way that no one could 
doubt them. Religion never depended on preach- 
ing so much as to-day, nor was it ever more poorly 
served. Religion needs in every generation a 
restatement. Its claims, in order to be admitted, 
must be heard by the people, and heard, too, set 
forth in such clearness and force that no one can 
deny them. . . . Even when you find a 
preacher who preaches clearly and foreibly, he 
often does not preach judiciously. Heis not calm, 
sagacious, well balanced. He mars what he says 
well by saying many unnecessary things. He 
weakens what he insists upon by insisting upon 
too much. He fails to exert upon men that pecul- 
iar influence which is easily exerted by one who 
has won from them the confession that he is a 
man of good judgment. In other words, the 
claims of religion are weak because weakly stated. 

Dean Stanley is still a believer in Christian 
union, as appears by the following, from the Eng- 
lish Churchman: ‘‘ Dean Stanley has once more 
taken the opportunity afforded by a journey 
northwards to do needless violence to the feelings 
of English and Scottish Churchmen by preaching 
and taking part in the service in a kirk in the 
north of Scotland. The Dean’s motive for thus 
continually ignoring the existence North of the 
Tweed of a body answering in all essential 
particulars to that of which he is a member and a 
minister in the South, it is difficult to imagine, 
for although Dr. Stanley holds views which would, 
perhaps, find less favor in the Episcopa) Church 
of Scotland than among his brethren here, he 
would without difficulty obtain an opportunity of 
exercising his office and ministry in some of the 
churches of the country if such were his desire. 
It is, however, only too painfully evident that the 
Dean has other aims, and thus it must be admitted 
with sorrow that the Communion which our 
Bishops maintain with the sister church is delib- 
erately broken for the sake of a fiction which it 
may flatter Dr. Stanley’s vanity to keep up, but 
which must appear to thoughtful men to be 
utterly contemptible. Whether this continued 
disregard of Episcopal order not only by the Dean 
of Westminster, but also by those clergymen who 
officiate in so-called English churches, but what 
are in reality schismatie chapels, in North Britain, 
should pass uncensured by the members of our 
own Episcopate, is a matter on which there can 
scarcely be two opinions.” 

The following centennial item is one of which 
the Lutheran Church has good cause to be proud ; 
it was brought to general notice in a historical 
discourse before the Virginia Lutheran Synod a 





few days ago. Of the earliest Lutheran settle- 
ments (in Virginia) Strasburg and Woodstock 
were central and chief. Others extended into the 
counties of Frederick on the north and Rocking- 
ham on the south. The churches scattered over 
this large territory were under the pastoral care 
of one young man, Rev. John Peter Gabriel 
Muhlenberg, the eldest son of that Muhlenberg 
whose name is so conspicuous in the religious his- 
tory of Pennsylvania. At the solicitation of 
Washington, young Muhlenberg accepted a com- 
mission as Colonel of the Eighth Virginia regiment 
in the Continental army. Upon receiving his 
commission, he preached his farewell sermon to a 
large congregation in Woodstock; and after 
eloquently depicting the wrongs of his country, 
he closed with these words: ‘‘In the language of 
Holy Writ there is atime for all things—a time 
to preach and a time to pray; but there is alsoa 
time to fight, and that time has now come.” Then, 
having concluded the service, he deliberately put 
off his gown and stood before his audience in the 
full uniform of a Continental Colonel. Proceeding 
to the church door, he called for recruits, when it 
is said that nearly 300 men of his congregation 
immediately enlisted under his banner. In 1777 
he was promoted to the rank of Brigadier-General, 
and held command in the battles of Brandywine 
and Germantown. He was in the engagements 
at Monmouth, Stony Point and Yorktown, where 
he commanded in storming the British redoubts. 
Upon the disbanding of the army he received the 
commission of Major-General. General Muhlen- 
berg afterward served in Congress from Penn- 
sylvania, in the House and Senate. 

Lesson for Sept. 10, Prov. xxxi. 10-31—The Ex- 
cellent Woman ; Sept. 17, Eccl. xii. 1-14—A Godly 
Life ; Sept. 24, Review. 





General News. 


Monpay, AvG. 28. 

Forest fires are reported all over this State as 
well as in other parts of the country.—The 
Turks claim a great victory over the Servians. 
—A Spanish war-loan has been negotiated to 
meet expenses in Cuba. 








TUESDAY, AUG. 29, 

Anew Republican State Committee organized 
with A. B. Cornell as chairman.—The sécond 
‘*traveler rope” of the Brooklyn bridge was put 
in position.——Four companies of the broken 
Coal Ring sold at auction in this city 500,000 tons 
of ecoal.——The Servians claim a great victory 
over the Turks.— Rumors of mediation are 
again rife.-——An insurrection is in progress in 
Santa Domingo. 

WEDNESDAY, AvG. 30. 

Ex-Governor Seymour was nominated by the 
Democrats at Saratoga as their candidate for 
Governor of this State. The platform protests 
against the President’s military order, advocates 
reform, and approves the St. Louis platform. 
The Connecticut Republicans renominated their 
last year’s ticket—H. P. Robinson for Governor, 
and General Walker for Secretary of State.—— 
Eugenie, the ex-Empress, has purchased a villa at 
Rome.——The warlike feeling in Servia is un- 
abated, 

THURSDAY, AuG. 31. 

Rumors are circulated to the effect that ex-Gov. 
Seymour will not accept the nomination; Mr. 
Dorsheimer was nominated for Lieut.-Governor, 
Robert Earle for the Court of Appeals, and Darius 
B. Ogden as Canal Commissioner. Sultan 
Murad V. was deposed by his cabinet and Abdul 
Hamid is proclaimed his suecessor.—aA Turkish 
army is concentrating at Podgoritza. —— The 
Montenegrins are said to be desirous of peace. 


FRIDAY, SEPT. 1. 

Ex-Governor Seymour still declines the nomina- 
tion, and a new convention is talked of. A new 
park in this city was opened to the public on 
Friday on the East River.——The Yale crew won 
the International Collegiate race at Philadelphia. 
——An Italian Marquis, Manlegazza by name, was 
sentenced to eight years penal servitude for for- 
gery. 

SATURDAY, SEPT. 2. 

Ex-Governor Seymour's refusal is positive. -—— 
General Babcock will be tried by an army court 
of inquiry next month.—Governor Hendricks 


‘spoke at Shelbyville, Ind.—Prince Milan, of 


Servia, is about to take the field in person, 
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Financial. 








From Monday, Aug. 28, to Saturday, 
Sept. 2. 


Gold lower, money easy, good securities higher, 
and a general decline in speculative stocks have 
been the developments of Wall Street during the 
week. The demand for the 4% per cent. U. 8. 
bonds is greater than was expected, and all the 
other government securities (excepting the 
which are to be called) have increased in price. 
Certain railway bonds, principally those of ‘* coal” 
roads, have declined (see quotations below). 


"65s, 


Financial Quotations—Gold.— 





Monday, Wednesday, Saturday, 

Aug. 28. Aug. 30. Sept. 2. 

Gold (highest) ..... IIb ceeeeeee BIOIE ccsccccs 109% 
Legal Tenders..... SS ee 


Government Bonds,— 


(Most of these figures indicate offers made, instead 
of sales.) 





Sixes, 1881, r 
Sixes, I88]l.¢ ....... 
5-20), 1865, 
5-20, 1865. 
5-20, 1865, 
5-20, 1865. 
5-20, 1867, 
5-20, 1867. c. 
5-20, 1888, 
5-20), 1868, 
WO4D. P...cccccccccces 
10-40, 6....0.0 peecnce 
Fives, 1881, r 
Fives, 1881, c... 
Currency sixe 


Foreign Exchange.— 



























#) days. 3 days. 
Lundon prime bankers, 4.26@4.27 4.88@4.98% 
Bids for State Bonds. 
Alabama 5s, '83...... — N.Y. 68, G.R. 1887... 116 
do 5s, °86 _- N.Y. 68, G.C. 1887... 116 
do On, 86 ...0. _ N.Y. 68. G.L. 1883... 116 
do 8s, *88. _ N.Y. 6s, G.L., 1891... 120 
Ark. 6s, funded..... 25 N.Y. 68, G.L. 1892. . 120 
do 7s, L.R&Ft.8. 10 N.Y. 6s, G.L. 18%... 120 
do 78.M.&L.R... 10 N.Y. 58.G.L. 1876... — 
do 7s, L.R.P.B.&N. 10 N.C. 6s, Jan. & Ju.. 14 
do%s,M.0.&R... 10 N:C. 68 A. &O..... _ 
do 7s, Ark. C. R... 10 N.C. N.C.R.R.I.&I. 0 
Connecticut tis..... 106 N.C.N.C.R., A.&O.. 60 
Ge. Dhessccncse coves 91 N.C.,coup., off.J.&J. 40 
do 7a, new bonds. I04 N.C. do off., A &O. 40 
do 7s, indorsed.. Fund. act, i 8 
do 7s, gold bonds a 
Indiana 5s 6 
Til. coup. 68, C.. « Ms . —- 
Ill. 68, coup. ” N.C., 8. Tv. class 1. 1% 
Tl!. War loan....... 101 do do 2... 1% 
Kentucky fs........ 101 do do 3... 1% 
Louisiana 6s........ 41 Ohio 6s, BI. ee — 
Louisiana N. 42 beoas 41 do , aren 114 
o N. saa Rhode Isiand 68.... 106 
do ponite’ ‘ei ry. 41 South Carolina fs... — 
do 68, L.B...... 41 do 6s,Jan.&Ju. 32 
do 8s, L.B., 1875 41 do 6s, Apr.& Oc. 32 
do 8s, 1900.. - do F.A., 1866. 82 
o 7%. consol’d. 58¢ do L.C., "89).&J. 40 
ation 6s. 9 _ do L.C. 89. AKO 40 
do 68, 188 do 78 of I888..... 33 
do 7s. Lg do Non-fund. b 2% 
Missouri 6s. Tenn. 68, old........ 49 
do 6s.’ do 6s, new, 49 
do 6s. 10 do 68, new 49 
L’g bds, due" isto "00 106 Va. 68, 0ld.... 22 
Funding b, ‘-5 106 do n.b.. —_ 
Asyiumor U. d. 92... 106 do n.b.. os 
H. & %t.J.. a 76.. 100% do consol........ 7 
H. & St. J.. 86. . 16 do ex. mat.coup 66% 
H. & St : ie, aS 6 do consol. 2d se. 31% 
y.R. B’y Loan.... 102% do deferred...... 5% 
c ‘ag so B.L.... 10244 D. of Co.3. 64s 1994.. 72 
eke 1877... = do small b..... — 
x a a €: L. 1878 - do Regis....... 7 
Bids for R. R. Bonds. 
Albany & Susq., Ist 112% C. & Tol.s.f........ 119 
do 24. — e Mis Di cos 103 
do 3d. 101% CC. 2 A.. new b 105 
do leon.g — © old bz... 103 
Bost. H. & E..tstm — Det., 7 & _— B... = 
0 guar. — Buff. & Erie, n. b... 105 
Bur. C. Rap. o. Buff. & St. L. 7s heese 103 
Ist 7s,@ 40 Kal. & W. ee Ist.. — 
Ches. & O. 68, Ist... 27 ee FS Seer 1046 
Chic. & Alton, 8. * sae do ¢ c., Ist. 106 
do Istm. — L. 8. Cons. r., ist... 105% 
do Inc... 10 do cons. c., 2d. 19 
Joliet & C., Ist _ oo = Mar. & Cin. Ilstm... — 
L. & Mo.. Ist, gua — Mich. C.,cons. is. 02 101% 


Jack. at ii. ‘at 82,8.f 115% 
RB &Q. 











B. & A 78 . 108 
Cc a &@ac......16 Go &, S...... 
a. f. Inc. 68, '% . 100 
Cc. a N. J., Ist, new . 100 
do Ist cons. .. i iciesis _ 
do COnv....... -¥ Ist MR 118 
Lehigh & W.con... 71 N.Y. & H. ist M. C 121% 
Am.Dock &imp.b,, - H. R. 7s, 2dm. — 
C.M. & St. P. 2d Harlem Ist m. i. ‘c. 10 
73-10 — do do %is,r. — 
do 1st m..8s.P.D 1164 No. M. Ist........... 95% 
do Ist m.,78,GRD — Ohio & Miss.C. 8. F. 91 
do list m.,LaC. D 102% do do con..... _ 
do do L&D— do do 2dcons — 
do do H.&D — Cc. P. gold b. wae 
do do C.&M — C. P., { ». oy 
do consol. 8. F.. 89% ’ P. Cal. &Ore. 95 
do 2d mort....... — P. L. Grant b’ds. -- 
C. & N. W., 8. F..... 1064 West. Pac. bonds... 101% 
do im. B.... = ©, POBs 1b.0000000 . 106 
do cons. b - do ah 104% 
do B. B...00- _ a §_ eee 92 
do Ist. m.... 105% At. & Pac. be G.M.. — 
do ep.gid.b % 8. Pac. R.b.of Mo. — 
do eee = e. r? of Mo. Ist m. 923 
Pen. oo m. conv... X9%% do 24 m.... — 
lowa Mid - P. Ft. W. & C. Ist... 12 
Gal. & Chie. Ext.. — = do 2d.. 109 
Chic. & Mil. Ist..... : 104% do do 34... — 
Win. & 8t.P.istm — _  Clev. St. con.s.f. — 
do 2d flo ee _ 
C.C, C&L. Istias.f 11034 Cc. C. &1C. Int nae 39 
do con, M. wr 2d m.... - 
Del. hack. & W. 2. _ &. a . ist. — 
78,C.... — L.& 1M . 99 
Mor. & Re. Ist. m.. 118 a. - 
24 m.. - ait & T. i. istm. — 
m4 B. 1900. _ do 2dpref...... 90 
do CON... — do 2d, Ine...... 69 
do 7s, 71... — B.&S.IN..1lstm.88 — 
do ist con. gold. - Tol. P. & W., E.D.. 85 
Erie, Ist M., _ o w.D. — 
do 2d, 7s, 1879..... — go at =. ts _ 
do 3d, 7s, -. 100 _ 
do 4th, 78,’80..... — Tol. eWad, Astexi.. - 
do 5th, 7s, - do lst St. L. div — 
Long Dock bonds.. — SS ae -_- 
B.,N.Y.&E. 1st m. "7 91 do E. B'ds....... - 
do 7 Bas. — 40 CON, C.....00. _ 
H. & St. J., lo g@...... Il. & 8. L., ist m 68 
do ‘da! Son. xi5\ ie B. & M,, Ist m.. — 
Dub. & Sioux, Ist m Han. & ne Ist.. 37 
do — Gt. W., Ist, *8...°°: J 
Cedar F. & M., ist.. 90 <. =. > 
cat. SS W., ist... — p. & C. © 
24 m i ‘Tol. Ist °90..... 
Mich So )e t ay 2d. 108% vest. vu. ah 130 w 101 
M.S.&N.1.,8.f.... 





Wholesale Prices Farm Produce. 


For the week ending Sept. 2, 1876. 


Butter.—Receipts for the week were 31,510 pack- 
ages. Exports, 15,68) packages. The most of the 
dairy districts of the State of New York and Can- 
ada are burnt up by a drought similarto the 
son of 1864. Pastures look brown and burnt, and 
the settling smoke from the forest fires broods 
over the land as acloud of ill-omen for the har- 
vest-home. The haulage of water, and in some 
instances fighting running fires to save the build- 
ings, has been added to the ordinary business of 
farming, and in all New York and Canada, except- 
ing the extreme western portion, the dairy product 
must be lessened. At the West, through Ohio, 
Wisconsin and other States, the case is reversed, 
there being complaints of too much rain, and the 
meadows are reported “ green as a leek.” In Eng- 
land and on the Continent the summer has teen 
dry and hot. On the whole, the dairy product of 
this State and Canadaand Europe will be shrunken 
in amount, and prices for it higher on that ac- 
count. But the butter part of the crop may be as 
large as ever: the lower ruling prices for cheese 
have probably diverted considerable milk from 
cheese to butter, and, with the fright resulting 
from the drought and consequent stiff holding of 
dairies late in the season, the amount of State 
butter held on hand next Novemberis quite likely 
to be up to an average. England has taken freely 
of Western stock, say about 60,000 packages since 
Ist June, at 17@20cts., and would take good State 
stock at 2@25cts. In old-fiavored, rancid, or 
cheesy State butterthere is just now no market: 
such is held at about 20cts., but there is almost no 
sale for it, as it is poorer than good Western, 
which seils for less money. Sweet, sound Welch 
butter by ice-car sells at 25cts.,and fresh-flavored 
half-firkin tubs,in by express, at, sav. 26 
and fine sour cream cold spring creameries, 
same style private dairies, at, say, Wkes2cts. We 
quote: Finest creamery and full-flavored dairy 
make, 26@28c.; Fresh make, middle and seuthern 
Tier Counties, State butter, 23@26e.; Northern N.Y. 
Welch per ice car, ®@2%Mec.; Yellow Grass make, 
Western dairy packed, I7@ 2c. ; 
Western re-packed butter, 15@18c.; 
market, 12@15c. 

Cheese.—Receipts for the week, 63,661 boxes. 
Exports, 64,871 boxes. Cable 47s. Gold 110. The 
market is strong and higher on all grades, some 
sales of fancy August make having been made at 
10\cts., 
9% and 10cts. In Western, sales are reported from 
8@9yects. for full cream muke, and 2@fcts. for 
skims. We quote: State factory, fancy, l0@10\e.; 
State factory, fair to good, 8@9%c.; State factory, 
partly skimmed, 5@ic.; skimmed cheese and dam- 
aged stock, 1@5c. 





sea- 


Rets., 


or 


debris of the 


Eggs.—Near-by marks, State advanced to 18 and 
and 19 cts., and best marks, Western, 15 and 16 cts. 

Beeswax.—Fair demand at 30 and 32 cts. 

Beans.—Mediums sold well at #1.00 and $1.10; 
marrows are wanted for export at #1.50 per bushel, 

Tallow in good demand at 84 and 8 cts. per Ib. 

Hops.—Smal! parcels of new crop begin to arrive, 
and sell at 30 and 32 cts., with a few sales at even 
higher figures. The demand for 1875 crop is good, 
with sales at 18 and 20 cts. for best growths and 10 
to 15 cts. for fair to good. 


DAVID W. LEWIS & CO., 


85 and 87 Broad St., 
CORNER SOUTH WILLIAM 8T., 


Sell Butter, Cheese, Eggs, etc.. on Commis- 
sion. Make cash advances upon same, and send 
returns as soon as sold. Mark goods and address 
letters, DAVID W. LEWIS & CO., 
NEW YORK. 
Also are salesmen for the “ Rockdale,” Catskill 
Mountain and other creameries. 


FISK & HATCH, 


Bankers, 


No. 5 Nassau Street, New York. 





NEW YORK 








We give particular attention to DIRECT DEALS 
INGS IN GOVERNMENT BONDS AT CURRENT MAR 
KET RATES, and are prepared, at all times, to buy 
or sellin large or smal! amounts, to suit all classe 
of investors. Orders by mail or telegraph will 
receive careful attention. 

We shall be pleased to furnish information in 
reference to all matters connected with invest- 
ments in Government Bonds. 

We also buy and sell GOLD and GOLD COUPONS, 
COLLECT DIVIDENDS and TOWN, COUNTY and 
STATE COUPONS, &C.,and buy and sell ON COM 
MISSION, all MARKETABLE STOCKS AND BONDs. 

In our BANKING DEPARTMENT we receive de- 

osits and remittances subject to draft, and allow 
nterest, to be credited muathly, on balances aver 
aging, for the month, from $1.000 to $5,000, at the 
rate of three per cent. per annum, and on balances 
averaging over $5,000, at the rate of four per cent. 


FISK & HATCH. 


Before You Start 


INSURE IN THE 


TRAVELERS 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


HANOVER 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
120 spemwenebente NEW YORK. 
es Capita et sete 4 00 
‘otal en Jan. 187 $1,592,775 09 
8. WALCOTT, President. 
I. REMSEN L LANE, Secretary. 


























Magic Lanterns and Stereopticons. 


& H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 591 
4. Broadway, opp. Metropolitan. CHROMOS and 
FRAMES, STEREOSCOPES AND VIEWS, GRAPHO- 
SCOP ES, MEGALETHOSCOPES. ALBUMS AND PHO- 
TOGRAPHS OF CELEBRITIES. Photo-Lantern Slides 
aspecialty. First premium at Vienna. 
aaufacturers of Photographic Material. 





Yellow Grass make, | 


and good to fine lots summer cheese at 9, | 


DR Y GOODS. 


New Carpetings, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


Arnold, Constable & Co., 
BROADWAY, corner 19th St., 


Invite special attention to the very large additions 


made to their stocks of 


Fine Carpetings, 
WHOLE CARPETS in 
AXMINSTER, 
AUBUSSON, 
and SMYRNA, 


AT LOWER PRICES THAN FOR MANY 
YEARS. 
“FRENCH MOQUETTES,” 


*“ DURHAM AXMINSTERS,” 

(a new and very superior article.) 
ROYAL WILTONS 
SELS, 


and ENLISH 


all the new and ch: 


BODY BRUS- 

ice patterns in 

these goods. 

‘AN BRUSSELS TAPESTRIES, 
extraordinary low prices. 
ENGLISH and AMERICAN OIL CLOTHS, 

WOVEN DRUGGETS, RUGS, and MATS of every 

nat VERY LOW PRICES. 


AMERI( and 


| FALL IMPORTATION OF 
Upholstery Goods, 


Furniture Coverings, 
Lace Curtains, &c., &., 


NOW OPEN. 


N. B.—MATTRESSES, 
SHADES, &c 


PILLOWS, WINDOW 


, made to order at short notice. 


Broadway, corner 19th St, N Y, 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 
A.T. Stewart & Co. 


RECOG GENERAL 


Decline in Values 


ALL KINDS OF MERCHANDISE, WILL 
DURING the ENTIRE SEASON, their 


NIZING THE 


OF 
OFFER, 


Immense Stock 


OF CAREFULLY SELECTED GOODS, 
COMPRISING 
Foreign and Domestic Dress Goods, 
Silks and Velvets, Linens, 
Millinery Articles, 
Laces, Trimmings, 
Shawis, Suits, Cloaks, 
Hosiery, Gloves, 
Boys’, Children’s and Misses’ 
Ready-Made Suits, 
Foreign and Domestic Woolens, 
Carpets, Upholstery, 
House-Furnishing Goods, Etc., 


AT SUCH A 


Minimum of 
Low Prices 


AS CANNOT FAIL TO BE THOROUGHLY 
APPRECIATED by PURCHASERS. 





Broadway, 4th Av. 9th & (Oth Sts. 


PAINT YOUR HOUSES. 


READY MIXED PAINTS, 
ALL COLORS, 


TO BE SOLD AT COST. 


For prices and particulars address 
FRANK JENKINS, 


For the INVALID ol 


A pleasant and most nourishing 




















article of diet, combining the a 
pure extract of beef with Az, 
the hest Chocolate, 32 4 
is used like ordin- 335 
ary Chocolate. 442 
a3 y 
3x 
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= 
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ee 


Per 
Package. 
For sale by 
Drugyists 
and Grocers. 


E, FOUGERA & CO, 
Gen. Agents, 
30 North William St., New Yorke 


CONVALESCENT 
AGENTS WANTED. 
CANVASSERS Sititem Oi “marshalls 


HAYES 
WHEELER 


TILDEN AND HENDRICKS. 


Engraved in Pure Line, by WM. E. MARSHALL. 

35 CENTS EACH. Will not interfere with 
your present work. Sample copies sent—two for 0 
cents—four 80 cents. Printed on fine paper 22x28. 
Universally pronounced to be the 


BEST. 


We desire comparison with other portraits. We 

uarantee to give entire satisfaction, or re- 

und the money. Address and remit, OSCAR 
MARSHALL, Publisher, 697 Broadway, New York. 
$250 amonth. Agents wanted, male or female, 
forthe best selling articles. 6.000 sold 


inoneday. Adc iress L. APHAM MFG. Co., Marion, 0. 




















TO &77 a Week to Agents. 


Samples 
FREE, 


P. O. Vickery, Augusta, Maine. 


'P\EAS.—The choicest in the world—Importers’ 
article—pleases everybody—Trade continually in- 
creasing—Agents wanted e verywhere—vest in- 
ROB’T WELLS, 43 Vesey St.,N. ¥. P.O. Box 1287. 
double their money selling ** Dr. 
Book.”’ Address Dr.Chase’s Print- 
ting House, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Charles Dudley Warner, Mark Twain, Rev. Dr. 
Kish, and others. Now is the time to secure terri- 
CO., Hartford, Ct., Chicago. or Cinn. 
Address “8 Ellis Mfg. Co,, WwW altham, Muss, 
TED Men to travel and sell goods to 
dealers, No peddling. S00 a 
month, 


prices— Largest wig nae in America—staple 

ducements—don’'t waste time—send for Circular to 

Cc hase’s Improved ($2) Receipt 

BOOK AGENTS! We have in press New 

Books by Bret Harte, 

tory. Catalogues sent free. Address, AM. PUB. 

LA DTES can make $5 a day in their own City or 
4 oon 

hotel and traveling expenses 


paid. MONITOR MANUFACTURING Co., Cincinnati, 


Obio. 
eAcE Ts WANT for the 
a Bri re canes 


ANN 
ELIZA |) ne. No. 19. | ay +4 “D eatin, 
YOUNG. Climan,&, Coes esi in 


50: FINELY PRINTED BRISTOL VISIT- 


ING CARDS sent post-paid for 25 cts. 
Send stamp for samples of Glass Cards, 
senebis. Snowsaies, roll, Damask. 


We have over 100 styles. A 
wanted. y ¥ H. FULLER & CO., Brockton, — 
$10 ny day. fmployment FoR all. 7-shot Revolv- 
er. $3.00. Catalogues free. Felton & Co., N. Y. 


Centennial Book of Biography 


of the great men of the 
First 100 Years of our Independence. 

The glory of America is her great men. Every- 
body wants to_ read their lives at this Centennial 
season. AGENTS WANTED. Agents selling 
histories should sell this book also. Everybody 
buysit. The greatest success of me year. Send 
for cireular. P. W. ZIEGLER & C 

ada 


518 Arch St., Philadephia, Pa. 
> 2% sure made by Agents selling 
— ‘hromos, Crayons, Picture and 
hromo Cards. 185 samples, worth 
&5. sent, postpaid, for 84 Cents. Illustrated Cat 
alogue tree, J. H. BUFFORD'S SONS, BOSTON 
[Established 1830.) 


CAMPAIGN? Pictures of TILDEN and HAYES. 22x 
8% inches. Samp » oy mal, FO centa. 
Large Discounts 0 Agents. J.H. BUFFORD'S SONS. BOSTON, 
AGENTS ticle in the world, and a solid 
gold patent-lever watch, free of 


cost, write at once to J. BRIDE & CO., 767 Broad- 
way, New York 


AGENTS WANTED! Medals and Diplomas 


ATAN'S NEW” CENTENNIAL BIBLE 


MA 
1890 oe ». i, ddress for new circulars, 


-J.HOL MAN LN & | CU., 90 ARCH 8T., Phila. 
$2003 amonth. Outfit worth $1 free to Agents 
Excelsior Mfg. Co., 151 Mich. Av. Chicago 


CHALLENGE aoa cee = 
per, 15 envel opes, pen- 
cll, pen-holder, goldine pen, paceagees ink | Pow: ler sufficient 
oO make a bottle ofjet black Ink | ond, 50 valuable 
receipts, and gent’s elegant pda Pep ation set, sle eve buttons, 
studs and collar button to match Sam le package, 25 cents, 
5 packages with assorted jewelry, $1; 12 packages, $2. Send 
for sample dozen and confidential terms to agents. 
F, Stockman, 3ond St., New York, 
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WHO IS TO BLAME? 
By Mrs. Henry WARD BEECHER. 


VHOSE who are still held in bondage through 
‘| ‘olden times” proprieties are often startled 
by the topies whieh young people of the present 
day feel at perfeet liberty to discuss freely among 
themselves, or join with their elders, who should 
set a better example, in expressing their settled 
opinion about the whole matter. 

We are surprised and pained when we hear 
these things, partly because the topics are of a 
nature that one would gladly believe a young, 
fresh, pure-hearted girl would naturally shrink 
from listening to, much less talking about, even 
to her closest friends—certainly not in general 
society—and partly because of the levity with 
which such remarks are made, and the boldness 
with whieh their youthful judgments are pro- 
nounced. 

We are led into this train of thought from re- 
peatedly hearing, of late, young ladies and gentle- 
men earnestly expressing their opinions on the 
last topic one can imagine young people would 
care to diseuss—dirorce. We were more particular- 
ly pained because, in two instances, after hearing of 
the marriage of a friend, they found it so easy 
and natural from that to glide into an argument 
on the reasons which should secure divorce in 
general, and the facility with which the marriage 
bond could be sundered. It struck us as a very 
serious evil that young people were learning to 
look upon the marriage vow as so light a matter. 

Must one go before a justice, or take an oath 
after the exact formula of judicial courts, before 
one feels responsible for solemn promises, which, 
if broken after this act, would brand one with 
the shame and sin of perjury? To say in court, 
or before a justice, ‘‘ I solemnly swear before God 
and these witnesses,” is an act so solemn that 
the lip trembles and the cheek grows pale with 
awe while these words are being spoken; and if 
there be any honor, any fear of sin, what could 
tempt one to break that oath or violate the prom- 
ise it Is not an oath administered by a 
clergyman, and before witnesses, as irrevocable 
as if taken in court ? 

What is an oath? ‘*A solemn affirmation or 
declaration made with an appeal to God for the 
truth of what is affirmed. The appeal to God in 
an oath implies that the person imprecates His 
vengeance and renounces His favor if the declara- 
tion is false; or, if the declaration is in the form 
of a promise, the person invokes the vengeance 
of God if he fails to fulfill it.” 

A large company assembles. At the appointed 
time the door opens, and as the guests divide on 
either side, the room that but a moment before 
was a perfect Babel with laugh and talk and 
sprightly repartee is in an instant as silent as the 
tomb. The bride and groom, with attendants, 
pass in and take their appropriate places. The 
pale bride and earnest groom apparently recog- 
nize the solemnity of the act they are about to 
perform, and the grave and tearful faces around 
bear witness to the importance of the occasion. 

The clergyman steps forward, and his voice as- 
cends in earnest prayer, imploring God to witness 
the vows about to be made, and bless and prosper 
those who make them, according as they remain 
true to these vows. Then, as God’s ambassador, 
he calls upon each severally, ‘tin the presence of 
God and these witnesses,” solemnly to promise, 
** forsaking all others, to love. honor and cherish,” 
and for *‘ better or for worse” to remain true and 
loving husband and wife ‘* till God shall separate 
them by”—what? Incompatibility of disposition ? 
No. Insufficient support? No. Intemperance » 
No.  Unkindness’? No. Abuse? No. The 
promise was for ‘‘ better or for worse” until God 
shall separate them by DEATH. 

Now are our young people to be influenced to 
believe that this ceremony and the vows of mar- 
riage are all a farce? Did that young couple 
take these vows with perfect knowledge of their 
fullimport? Do they realize that now they have 
‘‘an oath in heaven,” which God has witnessed, 
and by which, if broken, they call down upon 
themselves ‘“‘his vengeance and renounce his 
favor’? And how are the rising generation learn- 
ing to understand these vows ” 

Look at the answer in the sad oecurrences of 
every-day life. For a few weeks, months, it may 
be years, their lives glide apparently peaceful and 
serene, but as with thunder in a clear sky we are 
startled with a trial for divorce! Why? Incom- 





seals ? 





patibility of temper—a growing want of sym- 
pathy; or children are given, and those who 
should have riveted the solemn promise past all 
breaking are the cause of the disgrace and sin. 
One parent is too strict, the other too indulgent, 
and divided counsels in family government 
estrange the hearts that once beat in unison, and 
this ‘‘root of bitterness” springs up into vigorous 
growth, and soon bears fearful fruit. 

Or the wife was reared in affluence. Foolish 
parents allowed no care or disagreeable duty to 
annoy her. The lover, just entering upon his 
life-work, she knew, her parents knew, was not 
rich, but willing hands and a brave heart gave 
promise of suecess. Time only was needed, with 
his voung wife’s loving co-operation, to enable 
him to place her in circumstances equal to those 
from which he took her. 

From the first she understood she would be 
obliged to join hands with him in his efforts to 
work his way up to competency. She knew he 
could not give ber many luxuries that ste could 
freely claim when with her parents. Rich dresses, 
large parties and luxurious carriages must for a 
time be dispensed with. All this she knew and 
accepted when ‘‘ before God and these witnesses” 
she inade those solemn vows. But her words 
were lightly spoken, and to her marriage was but 
a new pleasure, a novelty, a plaything, of which 
she soon tired, and heartburnings and repinings 
were the result. 

She goes ona visit to her parents. The ease 
and luxury of her childhood’s home seem now 
more precious to her than the true heart and lov- 
ing husband in the less stylish establishment ; 
and, forgetting that her promise was ‘‘to love, 
honor and cherish ¢i// death do us part,” she re- 
fuses to return, and her parents, slighting the 
Saviour’s command, ‘‘ What God has joined to- 
gether let not man put asunder,” uphold her in 
her sin, and sanction her appeal for divorce. 

What is the difference between a false oath 
‘awfully administered” and a broken marriage 
vow? Whatever dissimilarity an earthly tribunal 
may decide there is in the guilt, we think the 
Reeording Angel will write down one as much 
perjury as the other. 

It is fearful to see how easily of late divorces 
can be obtained, and for how slight a cause they 
are applied for—as often by one party as the 
other. It would seem that marriage was being 
looked upon as the gratification of a passing 
faney merely, which could be cast off as readily 
as an unsatisfactory garment. 

There is a terrible sin to be answered for some- 
where. We think those who have made legal di- 
vorece so easy will be held accountable, but fear 
that parents are more responsible for this grow- 
ing evil. If, both by precept and example, their 
children are taught to see the beauty and holiness 
of the marriage relation, we cannot think they 
would enter into ‘‘ these bonds” so thoughtlessly, 
or cast them aside so lightly. We believe there 
is but one cause for divorce that God’s law and 
teaching sanctions. 


Che Vittle Folks. — 











THE BAT’S ORIGIN. 
By C. E. D. 


HE field-mouse long had wished for wings; 
The raven wanted legs; 
Of Fortune each, with clamorings, 
The trifling favor begs. 
‘“* My reasons,”’ quoth the mouse, “ you know, 
Are weighty and at hand; 
But what has moved this rascal crow 
I cannot understand. 


You wish to walk like others! you, 
Who make in trees your house!” 
The raven in a fury flew, 
And swallowed up the mouse. 


The mouse, with many a bite and kick, 
His way to freedom cleared, 

Till through the raven’s feathers thick 
Four struggling feet appeared. 


** See,”’ Fortune cried, * what folly brings! 
No further shall ye stir. 
You, mouse, have now a pair of wings; 
You, raven, feet and fur. 


Go. flutter in the twilight drear: 
By stealth your living seek : 

Let all who wait upon me here 
Declare if well I speak.” 


The beasts approved the sentence all, 
From elephant to cat; 

And slowly from the judgment-hall 
Went fluttering the bat. 





HOME BY WATER. 
By Mary 


N ISS Burney kept a private school in the 
Bk house where her ancestors had lived as far 
back as the settling of the town, and the brook 
that ran through the meadow lot west of her 
kitchen door was the very brook where she had 
played herself as a child fifty years before. Nov, 
her scholars played there, and built dams, and 
waded in, and sailed boats every day as regularly 
as recess came round. But the brook which used 
to flow onward through silent woods and pastures 
now turned a busy mill-wheel half a mile below Miss 
Burney’s, and here and there the town reached to 
its western bank; in fact Jane and Eddy Sterns, 
two of the very smallest scholars, rejoiced in hav- 
ing a back yard that went to the very brook’s 
edge, and they had on their own account built out 
a tiny wharf of stones at which a toy boat lay 
moored. 

Up at the school, asspring came on, the children 
sent chips sailing with little cargoes of grass and vio- 
lets, for Miss Burney’s meadow was the very first 
place where violets bloomed. The chips sailed so 
well that one day Jane Sterns told her mother to 
go down in the back yard at eleven o'clock and she 
would send her some posies. So at eleven Mrs. 
Sterns set down her flat iron and went out to look, 
and, sure enough, in a few minutes a little block of 
wood came floating down stream with a bunch of 
blue violets tied to it. The next day Janie sent acro- 
cus, and the next a sugar plum. 

That was a rainy spring; there had been great 
freshets up among the hills, and the little brook 
seemed to catch the spirit of the times and grew 
bigger every day. Then the school children began 
to wish they could sail on it themselves. 

At last there came on a great rain storm that 
lasted three days, and nobogly came to school but 
one or two boys and Nance and Maty Hopkins. 
But the fourth day was clear and bright, and all 
the little scholars arrived early, half wild with 
delight and wonder, for the brook, their beautiful 
brook, had been rising and widening till it fairly 
overflowed Miss Burney’s meadow, and there it 
lay like a rippling sea, saying just as plain 
eould be, ‘* Come sail on me, come sail on me!” 

‘There's an old stone drag up in the barn,” said 
Nance Hopkins. ‘‘I saw it the other day when 
we were jumping on the hay. We could pull it 
down here for a raft.” 

‘*Let’s do it!” exclaimed Ben Howard, who was 
ten years old, and the biggest of the boys. 

All the rest of the children were as eager as he, 
and running to the barn they tugged and pulled 
in a body at the old drag till they got it fairly 
out and down to the water's edge. It was a dis- 
appointment that at that very moment Miss 
Burney’s bell was heard ringing them in, but they 
promised themselves a sail at recess. 

They studied and recited as well as they could 
with the prospect before them, and at a quarter 
of eleven were free and out of doors again. The 
raft was pushed into the water, and six of the 
larger girls and boys with bean-poles, which they 
had picked up in the yard, managed to get on it, 
while Nance kept it still by holding tight to a eur- 
rant bush. 

‘*Let us go too! let us go too !” cried Jane and 
Eddy, pressing forward; but there was no more 
room. 

“Wait till next trip,” said Nance, as she let go 
the bush, and the raft swung round. So the little 
ones sat down on the bank to wait, their eyes 
wistfully watching all the “big scholars” did. 

Nance and Ben planted their bean-poles against 
the shore and pushed off, while the others splashed 
and paddled and pretended to steer. It was great 
fun, and so exciting to be sailing right over the 
spot where they had dug sweet-flag only a week 
before, and the places where they had picked 
violets. 

‘“*I] wish we only dared,” said Nance, “to go 
right out in the current of the brook, and sail on 
down towards the mill-dam. If the dam wasn’t 
there we could, but I suppose it would, kill us to 
go over it.” 

‘*Guess *t would!” answered Ben. ‘Set your 
pole plump against that rock, Kit Miner, and sheer 
off towards the house.” 

*O, isn’t it beautiful!” exclaimed Maty Hop- 
kins, rapturously, and almost lost her balance the 
next moment by the careless use of her pole. 

‘““Come back «nd let ws sail!” called out Jane 
and Eddy from the bank every few minutes, and 
at last the big scholars took pity on them, and 
poled the raft nearly aground among some tall 
grass. 

Nance sprang ashore first and then helped the 
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other girls. Maty came last, and managed to 
slip—Maty was always unlucky—so that one foot 
went down in the water and mud, and sank so 
deep that when she drew it out her stocking was 
all black and muddy up to her knee. 

“Now what are you going to do’ asked Kit 
Miner; ‘you'll catch an awful cold, and your 
motherll whip you !” 

Maty began to ery. 

“Mother won't whip her, either,” said Nance, 
taking her sister by the shoulder and marching 
her round to the east side of the house, where the 
sun shone bright and warm, and there was a big 
rock to siton. The rest of the children followed 
in a troop, all except Eddy and Jane, who were 
waiting for their sail, and Ben Howard, who was 
holding the raft. 

‘““Mate Hopkins,” said Nance, when she had 
put her sister on the rock, ‘hold out your foot. 
I am going to pull off your shoe and stocking, 
and you must sit there and rub your foot dry 
while I run home as fast as ever I ean and get a 
dry stocking and a dry shoe for you to put on.” 
Maty’s foot was 
stripped bare and left for her to rub white and 
dry, while Nance jumped over the wall and ran 
Maty calling after her to 
bring her new bronze shoes if mother would let 
her. The other children all sat down around the 
rock to keep Maty company, and thought it was 
the most entertaining recess they had ever bad. 
They little thought that at that very moment 
Eddy and Jane Sterns were drifting away into 


No sooner said than done. 


home ‘across lots,” 


danger on the old stone-drag. 

Ben Howard had been altogether too good- 
natured. Seeing how grieved the two ‘little 
scholars” felt at the thought of losing their sail, 
he told them to jump on and he would take them 
a little way himself. So they got aboard in per 
fect trust, and sat down with happy faces in the 
middle of the raft, while Ben flourished his bean- 
pole and pushed off. He had not the least doubt 
of his ability to manage the odd craft ; in faet he 
had been secretly impatient at so many bean- 
potes the trip before, and meant now to show how 
the thing ought to be done. He was even sure 
that with good inanagement they might venture 
a little way with the current ; and by a few judi- 
cious pushes he brought the raft directly above 
the old bed of the brook, when they began to 
glide gently along without any further effort. 

“T never had such a nice sail before—did you, 
Eddy ” said little Jane, folding her hands ina 
contented way, as if she wanted to sail just so all 
day. Eddy laughed, and said he was going to 
sail home to mamma. 

“Oh, no,” said Ben; ‘we're going to turn back 
as soon as we come to that big rock.” 

The big rock marked the boundary of Miss 
Burney’s meadow lot, and they were very near it 
when Ben spoke. In an instant more he lifted 
his pole to brace against it and to turn the raft. 
But the pole failed him; as he pushed with all 
his strength it broke in two, and he fell headlong 
from the raft into the water. Rising with a 
splurge and a splutter, half choked and blinded, 
he caught hold of the rock, while the raft drifted 
away out of reach 

‘He ain't drowned, Eddy,” said Jane rejoic 
ingly. ‘‘See him on the rock! His clothes are 
wetter than Maty’s. Good-by, Ben, we can't 
come back for you, ‘cause we haven't got any 
poles. We'll have to keep sailing on till some- 
thing stops us.” 

And, without a thought of fear, the little broth- 
er and sister sat close together in the middle of 
the raft and floated along, a little more swiftly 
now, with the current, thinking they were having 
a most beautiful sail—the sky was so blue, their 
river so broad, and the banks a lovely green, and 
birds were singing in all the trees as they floated 
by. Miss Burney’s house began to look a long 
way off, but through the still air they heard her 
ringing the bell to eall the scholars in. 

*T hope she won't give us a bad mark,” said 
Jane ; ‘‘ we can’t get off till the boat stops.” 

Ben, frightened almost to death, stood on the 
rock hallooing, and Nance Hopkins, who was 
running as fast as she could across the lots back 
to school, catching sight of the raft going down 
stream, screamed with a loud voice that startled 
all the scholars and brought Miss Burney to the 
door. The mill-dam! the mill-dam! That was 
the first thought in every heart. ‘‘Run and 
alarm the village!” cried Miss Burney in a shak- 
ing voice, and then, without stopping for shawl 
or bonnet, she herself flew along the brook bank 
in the vain hope that she might overtake the im- 
periled raft. 

Was there no one to help and to save? Yes, 





God saw these two little ones of his floating on, 
unconscious, into danger, and he sent an angel 
quickly down to guard them from all harm. 

For what else but an angel was it that whis- 
pered to Mrs. Stern just then, as she stood tired 
and busy over the stove, frying her last kettleful 
of doughnuts, that she had better go right out in 
the back yard and look upstream? She glanced at 
the clock and saw it was after eleven. Her hus 
band had staid at home that day to prune some 
trees, and she called to him laughingly, 

“Pin going down to the brook, Joel, to see if 
Jane has sent anything sailing to me this recess. 
The water has risen so, | shouldn't wonder if she 
had sent a fleet !” 

It was not meadow land down by Mr. Stern's 
house, the brook as it rose had soon met banks to 
restrain it, so that it was only about twice its 
usual width, but it flowed all the more rapidly. 
As Mrs. Stern glanced up stream she saw with di 
lating eyes and face grown suddenly pale her two 
little children floating towards heron that rude 
Below, the roar 
of the neighboring mill-dam smote upon her ears, 


raft, and smiling as they canie. 


and in wild terror she screamed to her husband. 

‘Joel, come! Wetmust stop them or they will 
be drowned !" 

Mr. Stern sprang to the ground, comprehending 
the danger in an iustant. There was every possi 
bility that he might not be able to reach the raft 
as it burried by. Seizing his ladder which stood 
against a tree, he rushed down to the brook side. 
and pushed it as far out as he could, so that it 
rested against the opposite bank. The children 
laughed to see what looked to thei like a preity 
little fence stretching across the water to stop 
them. As the raft swept against it, their father 
shouted, 

“Catch hold of the ladder, children! Hold on 
for vour lives !” 

They obeyd him, and he, gripping it firm with 
hands of iron, drew ladder and raft in to the shore 
together, and the mother reached down and gath 
ered her children into her arms. 

“Such a bu’ful sail. mamma!” said little Edds 
gleefully. ‘‘We ‘tended to stop when we got home, 
but we forgot our little wharf was washed away |” 

It was a happy family that wended their way 
up the yard, back to the warm pleasant kitehen, 
but hardly had they reached the house when 
in upon their 
throng of schoolmates, who had run all the wa) 
down the village street crying and terrified. Mrs. 
Stern could not think of anything better to do 
than to make them all sit down around the room. 


thanksgivings burst an eager 


and to pass them the warm fragrant doughnuts. 

**] didn’t know who I was baking for to day,” 
she said smiling, with the tears still in her eyes. 

Last of all arrived poor Miss Burney, full of anx 
iety and gratitude, andat Nance Hopkins’s merry 
suggestion the morning session of school was 
closed there in Mrs.Stern’s kitehen, and the schol 
ars were excused from all further recitations that 
day. 





LITTLE ADA. 
By LovIsE CONNOLLY. 


TINHE $spring after Ada’s fifth birthday she 
came to the city from her country home, to 
see grandpa and grandma, 

“Tm come to stay till ’'m good,” she remarked 
to aunt Lois, asshe met herin the depot. ‘* Mamma 
says l always get good when I come to see 
you.” 

“Why, I thought you were always good,” said 
aunt Lois, laughing. e 

“Oh, so lam; gooder’n Bessie.” 

All that evening Ada was very quiet. Little 
cousin Alice was in bed and asleep, and aunt Lois 
found no difficulty in inducing Ada to follow. 

‘‘Am I to sleep with you, aunt Lois ?” 

‘* Yes, dear.” 

‘‘T wake up very early, Aunt Lois.” 

“Oh, dear.” sighed auntie, *‘don’t move an inch, 
child, ‘till it’s time to get up; 1 hate to be waked 
early.” 

Ada heaved a long sigh, and promised. ‘I'll 
try,” she said pitifully. 

The next morning, when Ada awoke, aunt Lois 
appeared to be fast asleep, so she lay quite still 
fora few moments, and then she heard baby Alice 
in the next room. 

‘*Mamma.” 

‘““Yes, my baby.” 

“Ts oo (wake ”” 

‘*Yes, dear,” said mamma, sleepily, ‘‘ but it isn’t 
time to get up yet, lie down and goto sleep, my 
pet.” 

A short silence: then, 





‘*Mamma, I want to tell oo—an old g’ay goose 
came down ‘n ate de f'oggy up.” 
‘*Hush, dear; go to sleep.” 

“But, mamma, to ole g’ay geese came down ‘n 
ate the foggy up.” 
Mamma laughed. ‘‘ Don't add another, Alice.’ 

‘No, mamma, fee old g’ay geese did’n’ cofhe 
down ’n eat de foggy up.” 

“Tin glad to hear it,” said mamma. 

* But, mamma, fo’ old gay geese came down ‘n 
ate de foggy up.” 

Aunt Lois sereamed out laughing. 
said she, 


** Ellen,” 
‘you'd better take that child up and 
dress her ; she certainly will not go to sleep again.” 

Then Ada ran into aunt Ellen’s room and had 
aromp with two year old Alice, who, she declared, 
was, ‘just as ‘cute !” 


‘But, auntie,” saidshe, “if you hadn't ealled out 


she might have vone on adding a e ‘till now.’ 
“She can’t count over nine.” said auntie, 
“Oh. said Ada, ‘then she couldn't, could she 





SOHN BOTTLLIONWN, 


| ITTLE John Bot ol ntl 
4 Anda blith tt ! t 

And won tl hear t 

Who live th el ] 

And ever vening she st t 

And h ‘ 
‘Oh, littl: John Bottle n! pretty Jo Bottlofois 

Won't vou come out te 

Little John Bottlejohu heard her s« 

And he opened his little door: 

And he hopped and he skipped, and he pred cna be 

hopped 

Until he caine Gown to the sh« 

And there on a rock sat the little merma 

And still sie w singing so tre 
“Oh, little John Bottlejohn! pretty John Bottlejohr 

Won’t you come out to ime 

Little John Bottle 

And the mermaic e& made one, to 

And she said: “O I never saw anythi half 


So perfectly sweet us ul. 


In my beautiful home, “neath the ocean foam, 
How happy we both should 

Oh, little John Bottlejobn! pretty John Botth john! 
Won't vou come down with me 


Littie John Bottlejonn said: ** Oh, yes, 


[ll willingly go with you; 

And [never will quail at the sight of your tail, 
For perbaps T may grow one too.” 

So he took her hand, and he left the land 
And he plunged in the wimiing o 

And little John Bottlejohn, pretty Joho Bottlejobn, 
Never was seen agail 

Laura EB. Richards, St. Nicholas for September. 





A NUMBER PUZZLE. 
Some sat in the 6,9, 7, 11,4 of an 12, 1, 11, 7, 8. 9,and watched 
the others & 7,2, 1 or 13, 10, 11,4 about near the shore. One 


1, 10. 11, who wished to 6,9, 12,15 how far he could go, vent- 


ured where it 13,7, 8 not &, 10,3, 4, and &, 7, 11 to relate, he 
went down witha Il, 7, 6,9. He would soon have been 13, 7, 
8.9%, 4, ll away ifa 13, 4, 1.6.9 man who was near had not res- 
cued him. He set upa 13, 7,5. land 3.1, 4,13 to his friends, 
The 3, 2, 6,9 


»4. One 1, 7 


who thought he should have been more 15,: 


were 3,4, even where the stream was 





6,8 bought a 6.9%, 7, 11 from a tisherman’s 15, 5, 3, 4, who &, 


5, ll she would sell it at 9, 10,1, 5 price. She proved 3. 7, 1,6, 4 
for she 3,1,4, 11 away with both money and 3, 5,89. Ever 
since she has been regarded as the 3, 12, 4 0f the little party, 
who all agreed that 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7,8. 9% 10, 11, 12, 15 that soon 
3,7, LI, 4, 6away. ELLIs, 


SYMPHONLOUS BLANKS. 


1. The had peanuts and gave me one 
2. We think that will well. 
3 because T had no 
4. There are plenty of nuts on the near the 
. am. & 


A HALF DIAMOND. 
An authoress, 
A nuinber. 


A vowel. WiLuLie X. 


HIDDEN TREES. 

1. The farmers were gathering the rye when the great storm 
came on. 

2. Make a shelter for every hen and chick, or you will regret 
it before the season is over. 

3. As he passed in he upset the table and gave the negro a 
knock which sent him to the floor 

4. She was soon at work with her book, map, lead pencil and 
copy. 

5. Aunt Nancy had a wheel, and it was our delight to see her 
spin every time we went there, 

6. It was amusing to hear bim, when only a babe, echo the 
words of the others so distinetly. 

Estuen MILLER. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF AUGUST 23. 


A Literary Eniqna.—"* Danger is a good teacher, and makes an apt 
scholar.” 
A Diamond Puzzle. R 
bb A 
RivkER 
DE N 
N 
A Square Word.— ATOM 
7, 2. 2 
OPAL 
ME L 1 


Syncopations.—1. Clue, ene. 2. Clove, cove. 4. Clod, cod. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF FERTILIZERS. 

HE arrangement of artificial manures accord- 
tL ing to their action, to be strictly correct, is a 
matter of some difficulty. They might be more 
easily arranged according to their chemical con- 
stituents, but even this is also attended with seri- 
ous difficulty. The greater number of manures 
are complicated mixtures of various elements, in 
which it is not always easy to discriminate the 
most important. 

Notwithstanding the thousands of experimental 
and practical deductions respecting manure, we 
still know nothing positive and irrefragable with 
regard to the action of the separate elements, and 
far less upon the question of how they comport 
themselves in combination with each other. One 
and the same substance may operate, moreover, 
in three or four ways, or even more. Its action 
varies according to its form, as also according to 
the soil to which it is applied, the kind of crop 
for which it is used, and so forth, 

Professor Voeleker gives the following list of 
artificial manures, arranged according to their ae- 
tion and composition : 

1. Nitrogenized manures, as nitrate of soda, ammoniacal 
salts, ete, 

2. Carbonaceous manures, as farmyard dung, green man- 
ures, and the like. 

3. Manures abounding in potash, as salt-peter and wood 
ashes. 

4. Manures abounding in soda. 

5. Phosphatic manures, 

. Manures containing sulphuric acid. 

. Caleareous manures. 

3. Siliceous manures. 

INQUIRIES ANSWERED. 

As inquiries are still coming to hand in regard 
to the competition in corn culture, and much in- 
terest is manifested to understand the points more 
fully, we present below the statement of Mr. Wil- 
son in answer to a correspondent of the Ohio 
Farmer, in which the utility and public benefit of 
such competition is clearly proved by some very 
remarkable results from similar trials formerly 
made. 

In a recent number of the Ohio Furmer, says 
Mr. Wilson, a correspondent, over the signature 
of Union, asks for some further information in 
regard to the premium offers that I have 
mitted to farmers. If the writer bad read some 
of the earlier statements published on this sub- 
ject and widely copied by the press, he 
have found the main points of his inquiry amply 
explained ; yet if there are any who desire still 
further information it will be cheerfully given. 
This correspondent seems to be under the impres- 
sion that I have some business interest to promote 
in connection with these offers, and 
them too liberal to be accounted for in any other 

yay. Inreply it is sufficient to say: 

1. I am not interested, directly or indirectly, in 
any farming implements, seed business, nurseries 
or fertilizers, or any business of a similar kind. 

2. If any eredit for liberality in the matter of 
these premiums is accorded to any parties, it is 
due (as already explained) to others more than to 
myself; my own share in the contribution being 
comparatively unimportant, except as to my time 
and efforts which are cheerfully given. Having 
been formerly a practical farmer, and still greatly 
interested in agricultural,problems, I am always 
ready to help forward any movement that may 
bring out new light on farming questions, and 
especially on the great questions that relate to 
our food staples. 

3. As the writer who inquires into the object of 
these offers seems to be himself a practical farmer, 
he can eertainly appreciate the importance of the 
end in view, and will doubtless be gratified to 
learn that in some former offers, made through 
clubs and otherwise, I have succeeded in develop- 
ing valuable results, someof which are as follows: 

1. Potatoes raised at a cost of 201-2 ets. 
bushel, by Mr. J. I. Salter, of Minnesota. 

2. Potatoes at the rate of 476 bushels per acre, 
at a cost of 15 cents a bushel, by J. L. Perkins, of 
Iowa. 

3. Potatoes at the rate of 746 bushels per acre, 
at a cost of 15 cents a bushel, by Alfred Rose, of 
New York. 

4. Potatoes at the rate of 600 bushels per acre, 
ata cost of 91-4 cents a bushel, by Alfred Rose, 
of New York. 

Since these premiums were awarded I have re- 
ceived later reports from other farmers, making 
the cost of production still lower than that of Mr. 


sub- 


would 


considers 


per 





Rose, and explaining the processes, as the others 
did also. 

On another oceasion, in response to offers made 
through the Elmira Farmer's Club (which offers 
were subsequently increased in value by the lib- 
erality of the elub), the following remarkable re- 
sults were developed : 

1. M. C. Baldwin, of Chemung, New York, ob- 
tained 31 1-2 shelled corn from one 
grain. 

2. D. B. Walker, of Athens, Pa., obtained 37 1-2 
ounces of shelled corn from one kernel. 

3. W. H. Van Sickle, of Cayuga Co., New York, 
obtained 43 1-2 ounces of shelled corn from one 
grain. 

The latter result, which appears to be the most 
remarkable of the kind on record, was at the rate 
of a bushel of corn from 21 grains, and the lowest 
result of all (24 ounces) was equivalent to a bushel 
from 37 grains, and at the rate of 294 bushels per 
acre, allowing four square feet of soil for each 
grain. 

Now, if the writer whose inquiries I have an- 
swered believes that to reduce the cost and in- 
crease the yield of corn and other food staples is a 
real gain to farmers as well as to consumers, may 
we not hope that he will lose no more time in- 
quiring into motives, but fall into line with other 
competitors, and if, in so doing, he achieves a 
result advantageous to himself and useful to the 
public, shall easily convince both him and the 
public that I have not made a penny by the 


ounces of 


operation. 
CONRAD WILSON, 
New York. 
HIGH CULTURE FOR VEGETABLES. 

WeE do not entirely like the term high culture 
either as a matter of taste or policy. Yet the idea 
itis intended to convey is undoubtedly correct 
and sound. Thorough tillage, with the right kind 
of manure and plenty of it, isa sound maxim not 
only for the vegetable garden but for every de- 
partment of the farm. It is true that cases of 
overstimulating may sometimes occur, but the 
fault is nearly always in the opposite direction. 
Large vegetable products, though sometimes ob- 
jected to as of doubtful or inferior quality, are 
always the outcome of fertile soils. We never hear 
of these large results from sterile or neglected 
soils. Noman need fear the consequences of heavy 
manuring in the vegetable garden. Rapidity of 
growth means superior quality. Whenever you 
see small, imperfectly developed or half-ripened 
vegetables in the market, you may be sure the 
man Whoraised them neglected his soil. What- 
ever branch of farming or gardening such laggards 
engage in is very likely to be diseredited by their 
mode of pursuing it. 





EX PIRATIONS.—LOoOK AT THE PRINTED LABEL ON 
YOUR PAPER: THE DATE THEREON SHOWS WHEN THE 
SUBSCRIPTION EXPIRES. FORWARD THE MONEY FOR 
RENEWAL AT LEAST TWO WEEKS IN ADVANCE. 





REMITTANCES. 

ALL money and orders must be sent to the 
order of H. C. King, Publisher, 27 Park Place, 
New York; and all remittances must be made 
either by cheek, draft, or Postal money order, as 
currency ts liable to be lost in the mails, and is at 
the risk of the sender. As faras practicable we 
desire out-of-town remittances to be by MONEY 
ORDERS. When checks are sent, the banks 
charge us for collection. 





PAPERS. 

PAPERS intended for the publisher should be 
addressed to him, otherwise they are sorted with 
the regular exchanges and turned over to the ed- 
itor. 





CHRISTIAN UNION IN GREAT 
BRITAIN, 

THE Christian Union may be had in Great 
3ritain through Sampson Low & Co., 188 Fleet 
Street, The subscription price for one 
year, postage prepaid in the United States, is 
15s. ; to clergymen, 12s. 6d. For clubs of four or 
more names, 12s. 6d.*each. 
tances to our English agents, Messrs. 
Low & Co. 


THE 


London. 


Sampson 


Address all remit-- 





TO OUR AGENTS. 

WE desire to request our agents to send al) 
names on the blanks provided for that purpose, 
and thus materially aid us in the detail work of 
the office. Those agents wishing a new supply of 
order blanks may receive them by sending word 
to us to that effect. Agents using blank certifi- 
eates are requested to send the number of the 
certifleate with the name. 





BOUND VOLUMES FOR SALE. 
Vouumks V., VI. and VII. of the Christian 
Union. Price, $3 per volume, sent by express at 
purchaser's expense. Each volume contains twen- 
ty-six numbers, and is handsomely bound in cloth. 





RATES TO CLERGYMEN. 

For the greater convenience of clergymen, we 
shall hereafter allow them a discount of twenty 
per cent. from regular rates. The subscription 
price to them will therefore be $2.60 per an- 
num, postage prepaid. We will be pleased to 
receive from them or from any of our readers the 
names of all persons who they think will either 
subscribe or interest themselves in securing sub 
scriptions for this paper. 





BOSTON OFFICE. 

Mrssrs. Geo. M. Smith & Co. having moved to 
Boston Highlands, the Boston office of the Chris 
tian Union in future will be at No. 333 Washington 
St.,and in charge of Messrs. Appleton, Crocker & 
Co., who are authorized to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. The office is centrally located 
and very convenient to all. 





RECEIPTS FOR SUBSCRIPTIONS 
Must not be expected when remittances are sent 
by mail. Renewing subscribers will see by the 
change in the date of their address-label that their 
money has been received; new subscribers will 
get their paper, which is in itself a receipt. Should 
a formal receipt be desired, three cents or a postage 
stamp or postal card must be enclosed with the 
remittance, for that purpose. 





COUNTRY VISITORS, 
Persons spending the summer in the country 
ean receive the Christian Union, postage paid, 
for three months for one dollar. 





IN CHANGING AN ADDRESS it is necessary to send the 
OLD as well as NEW address. In order to prevent the loss of 
papers, it will be well to notify this office at least ten days be- 
fore the contemplated change, as the mail lists are prepared 
that much in advance of each issue. 





GENERAL CLUBBING RATES. 

IF the CHRISTIAN UNION is ordered with any 
other periodicals, we will send it at $3.00. The 
price of the periodical is given below. These 
prices include no premiums, except where specified. 
N. B.—If you want any periodical not mentioned 
in this list, write us, and we will give prices by 
return mail. After the receipt of the first copy of 
the periodical, all complaints should be sent to 
the respective publishers, and not to us. 

Club Price Retail Price 

Postage 

Prepaid, 

4.00 

4.00 
4.00 
3.00 
4.00 
4.00 
1.00 
2.50 
3.00 
1.60 
5.00 
2.70 
1.00 
1.50 
5.00 
2.00 
1.00 


MONTHLIES. 
Harper’s Monthly 
The Galaxy 
Scribner's Monthly... .... Seercccesene 
OR eer 
The Atlantic Monthly 
Lippineott’s Magazine.... .. . 
American Agriculturist 
Arthur's Magazine 
Phrenological Journal.. 


The Sunday Magazine 
Appleton’s Medical Journal.. 
Domestic Monthiy 

Popular Science Monthly.. 
Peterson’s Magazine.... 
Scientific Farmer. ... 
Teacher's Monthly... 


WEEKLIES 
Harper’s Weekly. 
Harper's Bazar.. 
Littell’s Living Age.. 
he N. Y. Tribune.... 
Scientific American.. 
ry - 


Youth’s Companion 
Alliance 


* With life-size portrait of Longfellow, $4.50; retail price, $5.00. 
+ Must be new Subscription. 


RATES TO CLUBS. 

Four copies, £10.60, which is $2.65 a copy, postage prepaid. 
The party who sends us $25, for a club of nine copies (all 
sent at one time), will be entitled toa copy free. All persons 
who get up clubs in their respective towns can afterwards: 
add single copies at $2.65. Money should be sent by Check 
Draft, Postal Money Order, or Registered Letter to order o1 
H. C. Kuna, Publisher. Currency sent by mail is at the risk 
of the sender. Special terms to Postmasters and others whe 
act sfagents. Address 


“THE CHRISTIAN UNION,” 
27 Park Place, New York. 
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Dean College, Binghamton, N. Y. 
Address: R. A. Patterson, A.M. 





De Mann's, Mrs. N. W., Providence, R. I. 





Education in Europe. Address: Rev. L. W. 
Bacon, 10 Rue Bupivard, Geneva, Switzerland. 





Falley Seminary, Fulton, a 
Address: Rev. My Gilmour, A.M 





Family School, Dateny ie. Orange Co., N. Y. 
Address: 8.8. Riseba. 





Fort Béward Collegiate Epatiense. Fort Ed 
ard, N.Y. Address: Jos. E. King, D.D. 


Gannett Institute, o Chester Sq., Boston. 
Address: Rey. Geo. Gannett. 





Golden Hill Seminary, Bridseport, Con 
Address: Miss Emily feleoa. 





Grove Hall, non even, Conn. 
ddress: Miss M. P. Montfort. 





Highland } Military Academy, Worcester, 
Mass. Address: C. B. Metcalf, Sec’y. 





Mt. Pleasant inoticace. Amherst, Mass. 
ddress: H.C. Nash, A.M. 


New England Conservatory of Music, Music 
Hall, Boston. Address: E. Tourjee. 





Northfield, 


Norwich Universit 
Raa dress: Prof. un. Dole. 





@berlin College, Oberlin, 0. 
Address: J. H. Fairchild. 


Packard's Business Leltese. 805 Broadway, 
N. Address: 8.58. Packard. 





Park’s,. Mrs., Seminary for Young Ladies. 
Address: Mrs. Park, Harrison, N. Y. 





Penasylvania plttitary Academy, Chester, 
Pa. Address: Col. Theo. Hyatt. 





Rensselaer Pelytechatc Institute, Troy, N.Y. 
dress: Chas. Drowne. 


School of Vocal Art, 1327 Spruce St., Phila. 
Address: Actuary. 





Seward Institute, Florida, Orange Co., N. Y. 
Address: T.G. Schriver, A.M. 


South Jersey Institute. Betageton. w.2. 
Address: H. K. Trask. 


Telegraph College, Buffalo, N. Y. 





Wheaton Female Seminary, Norton. Mass. 
ddress: Miss Ellen M. Haskell. 
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FRANK JENKINS, 
24 Murray Street, 
New York. 
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HAVE YOU SEEN IT ? 


Your scholars will like The Scholars’ 
Quarterly. It is a decided improvement 
on both Lesson Leaves and Question 
Books. It gives a new book for the scholar 
every three months, containing a Map, 
Bible Dictionary, Review Exercise, ete. 


Nearly all who sent for specimens 
have ordered a full supply for their 
schools or classes. Commendations of it 
have been received from every State in 
the Union. Its low price, Twenty-five 
cents a year, or Seven cents a quarter, 
puts it within the reach of all. 


Give it a trial before making a selec- 
tion of lesson helps for next year. 

Published by John Wanamaker, at the 
Office of The Sunday School Times, 610 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Address, nas D. Warttes, Business Manager. 
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Christian at CHEAP. 


Cheapest Bookstore in the World, 
spore ENGL Aids and A™M- 





Continental Ins. Co., 





Office, 100 & 102 Broadway, N. Y ven away. Th uvenion 

’ ul Mi ustrated, at your 
BrQtrecks, andi Hrondway, Brooklyn, & De Borde Roc’ ta h Catalogue, 
Capital, . - $1,000,000 00 Leggat Brothers, man 
Assets, Jan’y 1. 1876, 2,845,165 14 Bt. Now York City, 
Liabilities, . a" 237,620 61 


R. z. COLTors DENTONIC, at Cooper > 








CEO. T. HOPE, President. Cleanse and Whiten the 


teet! 
Pu c_, bl 5 its. Schieffelin & Co., 
CYRUS PECK, Sec’y | = Be, resetabie. New York, and all Druggists. 








FOR 


Singing Classes and Conventions. 
A great improvement upon all of Mr. Palmer's 


former works, cont#ining new ideas throughout. 
Every page sparkling with 


New and Beautiful Music. 


“THE SONG HERALD” 


“SONG KING” 
which have had a com- 


Is the legitimate suce essor of * 
and “SONG QUEEN,” 
bined sale of over 


350,000 COPTES! 
All Other Similar Works are but Imitations. 


Price $7.50 per dozen; Single Copy sent 
on receipt of 75 cents. 
ree. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


a INC CINNATI, S 39 


TEACHERS and TAUGHT 


PRONOUNCE THE 


“Vineyard of Song” 


the best Music Book yet issued for 
practice and instruction in the 
art of Singing. 

The“ VINEYARD OF SONG” 
has been recently revised, so as to 
embody twenty-seven pages of 
new and valuable material. The 
“VINEYARD OF SONG” is a 
sterling work for Singing Classes, 
Conventions, Academies and Day 
Schools. 

Price, 75 cts.; $7.50 per Doz. Copies. 
t®” Sent by Mail on receipt of 75 cts. 

BIGLOW & MAIN, Publishers, 

76 East 9th St., New York. 
91 Washington St., Chicago. 


HAYES and WHEELER 


Campaign Song-Book. 


Full of rousing Political Songs, adapted to Stir- 
ring Popular Melodies. The Hits at the Opposi- 
tion bring down the house. Is being used every- 
where. Price 10 cents muiled. To Clubs §7 per 
Hundred. WM. A. POND & CO., 

547 Broadway, N. Y. 


ONE PRICE ONLY. 


Stationery of all kinds. Writing Paper, Envel- 
opes,and Account Books Cheap. Leach’s Falcon 
Pens, 65 cts.; and Law Pens, $1 a gross. Samples 


sent by mail, =. LEACH, 
S86 Naseaa St... N. V 


, 
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NEW PUBLICATONS. 
HIGHLY ATTRACTIVE 


New Novels. 


AT THE COUNCILLOR’S; 
Or, A NAMELESS HISTORY. 


From the German of E. MARLITT, author of * The 
Old Mam’selle’s Secret.” “The Second Wife,” 
ote. By Mrs. A. L. WISTER. 12mo. Fine cloth. 

1.7 








“The book is characterized by the same graces 
of style, the same deep insight into character. uno 
the same freshness and spirit that have distin- 
guished the earlier works we have had from this 
popular author.’’— Boston Gazette. 

“ One of the most pleasant novels that has been 
translated from the German for many a long day. 
or a: ell merits a second and even a third pe- 
rusal.’”’— Boston Daily Globe. 


LEAM DUNDAS. 


The Atonement of Leam Dundas: By Mrs. E. 
LYNN LINTON, author of “ Patricia Kemball,” 
etc. 8vo, Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50. Paper cov- 
er, $1.00. 

“The story is more artistically cast, more thor- 
oughly and dramatically wrought than Patricia, 
and isan earnest of powerful composition. It is 
so good that every reader will expect its suc- 
cessor.” —Phila. North American. 

“This is one of the strong novels of the year. 
. . . Mrs. Linton has written a thrilling story.”— 
Boston Post. <«— — . 


IN A WINTER CITY. 


A Story of the Day. By “OvrIDA,” author of 
“ Strathmore,” ** Under Two Flags,” etc. 12mo. 
Extra cloth, $1.50. 

“ It is brilliant and cbaracteristic.’’—Phila. Press. 
“ This is one of the most fascinating of the re- 
cent works of this undeniably powertul novelist.” 

—New Haven Journal and Courter. 


WILD HYACINTH. 


By Mrs. RANDOLPH, author of * Gentianella,”’ etc. 
tomo. Fine cloth, $1.75. 
“ A very good novel.”’—Boston Literary Wor'd. 


WOOED AND MARRIED. 


By Rosa NoOUCHETTE CAREY, author of * Robert 
Ord’s Atonement,” etc. 12mo. Fine cloth, $1.75. 
“ A book to read through, because you can’t help 

it.”—St. Louis Republican. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent, 
free of expense, on receipt of price by 


J, B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers. 
715 and 717 Market St., Phila. 

Henry Ward Beecher’s Works. 
UNIFORM EDITION. 12mo. Complete Sets or 


separate vols. Send for Catalogue. J. B. FORD 
& CO., 77? Park Place, N. Y. 








Send One Dollar for the pocket edition of 


Webster's Dictionary 


Contains 15,000 Words, Rules of Spelling, 
Tablee of Money, Weights and Meas- 
ures; Abbreviations, Words, Phrases, 
Proverbs, &c., from the Greek, the Latin, 
and the Modern Languages. Morocco 
Tucks, Gilt Edges. By Mail on receipt 
of $1.00. 














} 


Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., 


138 & 140 GRAND ST., N. Y. 





POPULAR SONCS. 
WM. A. POND & CO., 547 Broadway, N. Y., 


Offer the following songs ot H. C. King, the first 
three of which have already passed through several 
editions: the others are just published. 
Rockaby, Lullaby, Dear Little Rover 
(Words by Dr. Holland). With picture title, 40 cts. 
nds o’ Dee. Ballad. (Words by the late 
Chas. Kingsley), With photograph of Miss 
Sterling 
Light in Darkness. 
Chorus for Church and Home. 
Krummacher) 
Father Almighty. (New.) A Hymn of 
Thanksgiving—Solos and Chorus. (Words 
R. Ww. Raymond), Steel portrait of Rev. 
enry Ward Beecher 
Fated. Soprano Song (New). 
of Jean Ingelow 
They publish also Rippling Waltzes for 
four hands, by H. F. Kinc 
SENT POST-PAID ON RECEIPT OF PRICE, 


Memorial Song and 
(Words by 
35 cts. 








PREPARED FOR IMMEDIATE USE. 


From the thousands of purchasers of our PRE- 
PARED PAINTS we have yet to hear the first 
complaint. The reason is apparent. Our paints 
have stood the test of years, where all other paints 
have failed in durability. Their covering capacity 
being greater than that of any other paint, pre- 
sents @ practical item of seomema Our paints are 
guaranteed in every particular,—the consumer as- 
suming no whatever, as we will re-paint any 

ng on which our paints do not prove satisfac- 
tory: allowing a choice of English B. B. White 
Lead, or any other paint in use. 


WADSWORTH, MARTINEZ & LONGMAN, 
207 PEARL S8T., NEW YORK. 





CRAWFORD HOUSE, White Mountains,N.H., 


AND THE 


TWIN MOUNTAIN HOUSE, N. H., 


Eight Miles apart and under the same management, 
WILL OPEN FOR THE SEASON OF 1876, JUNE ist. 


By extension of the Railway there is unbroken rail connection with Mount Washington 
Summit, and direct communication with every locality of interest in the White Hills. 


Spacious and Elegant Rooms, Pleasure Boats, Croquet Grounds, 
Bowling and Billiard Halls, 


EXCELLENT BANDS DURINC THE SEASON. 


Parties in Boston and vicinity can apply to — C. BRADLEY, 65 Franklin Street. 
ngton Street. 


York, to JAs. 8. BARRON & Co., 280 Wash 


In New 


A. T. & 0. F. BARRON, Proprietors. 





THE DESK OF THE DAY! 


THE PATENT 


CABINET OFFICE SECRETARY. 
Unique! Practical! Beautiful ! 
Fitly termed the KING OF DESKS! 


Designed and manufactured by 


THE WOOTON DESK CO,,§ 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


Send stamp for Descriptive Catalogue. 


New York Agency, JOHN R. ANDERSON & CO., 22 Broadway. 





FAIRBANKS’ 
SCALES 





=r | 


ae 


[FAIRBANKS| 
STANDARD. 


Also, Miles’ Alarm Cash Drawer, 


Store Trucks, Baggage Barrows, all Sizes. 
Coffee and Drug Mills, Letter Presses, &c., &c. 
PRINCIPAL SCALE WAREHOUSES: 
FAIRBANKS & CO., 311 Broadway, N.Y. 
FAIRBANKS & CO., 166 Baltimore st., Baltimore, Md. 

FAIRBANKS & Co., 53 Camp St., New Orleans. 
FAIRBANKS & CO., 93 Main St., Buffalo. N. Y. 
FAIRBANKS & Co., 388 Broadway, es N. Y. 
FAIRBANKS & CO., 403 St. Paui’s Street, Montreal. 
FAIRBANKS & Co.,44 King William st, London, Eng. 
FAIRBANKS, BROWN &Co.,2,Milk St., Boston. Mass. 
FAIRBANKS & EWING, Masonic Hal), Philadelphia, 
a 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & Co., 111 Lake St., Chicago. 
FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., 139 Walnut 8t., Cin., O. 
FAIRBANKS, MORSE & Co.,182Superior st.,Clev’d,O. 
FAIRBANKS, MORSE & Co., 48 WoodSt., Pittsburgh. 
FAIRBANKS, MORSE & Co.,5th & Main st, Louisville 
“an & Co., 302 & 304 Washington ave., St. 
wouts, 
FAIRBANKS & HUTCHINSON, San Francisco, Cal. 
For sale by leading Hardware Dealers. 





BUCKEVE BELL FOUNDRY 
Established in 1837. 
Superior Bells of Copper and Tin, mounted 
with the best Hangings, for Churehes, 
Schools, Farms, Factories, ‘houses, Fire 
larms, Tower Clocks, etc. Fully Warranted. 
Illustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
Vanduzen & Tift, 102 & 104 E. Second St.,Cia. 








MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 
BELL FOUNDERS, Troy, N. ¥. 


Manufacture a superior quality of BELLS. 
Special attention given to CHURCH BELLS, 
2” Illustrated Catalogue sent free. 





IMPORTED 


DUTCHBULBS 


OUR NEW DESCRIPTIVE PRICED 
CATALOGUE of the above 
is ready for mailing. 


J. M. THORBURN & CO., 
15 John Street, New York. 


ROSE-BUDS IN WINTER. 


Strong Pot Roses, specially prepared for fall 
Planting and quick bloom, sent safe mail, post- 
Paid. Five splendid varieties, al) labeled, for 
$1.0 312 40. $s -00; 19 d0., $3.00; 26 do., 

4.00; 35 do., 85.00. For J0 cents each addi- 
tional, one Magnificent Premium 





Rose to 


overs dollar’s worth ordered. Send for our new’ 
GUIDE TO R J 


OSE-CULTURE, and choose 
from over 300 finest sorts. Address THE DIN- 
GEE & CONARD CO., Rose-Growers, West Grove, 
Chester Co., Pa. 


SITUATION WANTED. 


A young married lady desires a situation as 
Governess, Housekeeper, or Lady’s Companion. 
Terms very moderate. Address 

MRS, LOUISA SAVAGE, 
68 Avenue C, New York. 


~ “The Centenary Portrait” 








sTeeL- WASHINGTON. -PLaTE 


Marshall’s Stee) Plate Engrav- 
$3.00 ing of Washington. Size of 
plate, 1634 x 224 ; on paper, 19 x 24. 


$3.00 


OPINIONS OF CRITICS. 


* Powerful and able.”—Dore. 

** Magnificent engraving.” —EVEHETT. 

“ A masterpiece.”—D. HUNTINGDON. 

* Beyond comparison.””—BANCROFT. 

“ The best head engraved in line.’”—DARLEY. 


Sent by mail, post-paid, upon receipt of price. 
ddress 


FRANK JENKINS, 
24 Murray St., N. Y. 


A 
Box 5656. 


SILVER-PLATED WARE, 


Manufactured by the 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO. 


No. 550 Broadway, N. Y. 


THE BEST PLATED SPOONS AND FORKS 
are those SILVER-PLATED HEAVIEST ON. 
THE PARTS MOST EXPOSED TO WEAR, 
and bearing the trade-mark, 


“1847, Rogers Bros., XII.’’ 


FACTORIES—West Meriden, Conn, 


C. F. A. HINRICHS, 
29 to 33 Park Place, 


NORTHWEST CORNER OF CHURCH 8T., UP-STAIKS 
NEW YORK, 





Imports and Deals in 


FANCY COODS, 


CHINA, GLASSWARE, PARIAN, MAJOLICA 
BRONZES AND CLOCKS, &c. 
Also, TOYS, DOLLS, GAMES, Archery, Cricket, 
Croquet, Baseballs, &c., 
And the genuine St. Germain Kleeman’s Stu- 
dent Lamps. Also, Chandeliers, Brackets con- 
structed for these Lamps. A large assortment on 
hand and whores ing new supplies, Prices 
Moderate. WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 





HH. W. JOHNS’ PATENT 


MATERIALS. 


Asbestos Roofing, for steep or flat Roofs. 
Asbestos Root Coating, for old Leaky Roofs. 
stos Cement, for repairing Leaks on Ruofs. 
Aspestes Root Paint, for Tin Roofs, &c. 
Asbestos Paints—al) colors—for outside work. 
Asbestos Fire-Proof Coating, for wood work. 
Asbestos ler and Steam Pipe Coverings. 
Asbestos Steam Packing, fiat and round, al) 


Sheathing Felts, Moth-Proot 
ning, &c. 

Lem for use, and easily applied. 
Pamphlets, Price-Lists, &c. 


H. W. JOHNS, 87 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 
Patentee and Manufacturer. Established 1858, 
ENGINEERS 222 Ensine Owners should all 

understand the Allen Goverr or. 


Illustrated Circular sent free. 8. B.A 


sizes. 
Roofing and 
Car 


Send for 





len, Boston. 





What will the Weather 


BE TO-MORROW ? 
TheSignal Service 
BAROMETER 


WILL TELL YOU. 

It will detect and indicate correctly 
any change in the weather 1? to 24 
hours in advance. IT WILL TELL 
YOU WHAT KINI 
Is APPROACHING 
WHAT QUARTER IT COMES— 
valuable onl ators. 


in- 


MERS 
can plan their work according to its 
predictions. It will save 50 times its 
cost in asingle season. There isan ac- 
curate thermometer attached, which 
alone is worth the price of the com- 
bination. Will send it express paid to 
any address on receiptofS'2.0@. send 
Money Order or Registered Letter. 
AGENTS WANTED—SEND 
STAMP FOR CIRCULAR. 
H,. W. POOL & CO., 
835 Broadway, New \ ork. 





ne Boston Traveler says:—'* We carefully in- 
spected the above-described Signal Service Ba- 
rometer, and found it to be as stated by Messrs. 
Pool & Co,, who are honorable and reliable.” 


Grand Centennial Organ, 


Main Building, East Callery, 


PHILADELPHIA, 

Our Mr. Kilburn will be in constant attendance 
during the season of the Exhibition to receive our 
friends and all interested, and to transact any busi- 
ness. 


E. & G. HOOK & HASTINGS, Boston. 


TEAS wi ‘ianad FE AS 


BY THE POUND AND UPWARDs. 
Oolong and Mixed, 40, 50, 60, 70 cts. 
Japan, 70 cts. Breakfast. 60, 70. 90 ctx. 
Hyson, Imperial, and Gunpowder, 60, SO, 1.00. 
For sale by 
CHARLES STOUGHTON, 143 Front St., N. ¥. 


USE 





And Milward’s “‘ Helix” Neeaies. 
(In Patent Wrappers.) Sold Evervwhere 





TRADE MARK: 


MONTICELLO. 


The purest and best Pickles, Sauces, and Salad 
Dressing, &c., put up under the above trade mark. 
The manufacturing process renders them free 
from anything deleterious, gives a pleasant flavor, 
and makes them crisp and spicy. The best mate- 
rial only used. All goods guaranteed. Try them. 


RECKHOW PRESERVING CO.., 
138 Chambers Street. N. Y 


OVINGTON BROTHERS. 


Fine China and Glass Goods, Majolica, 
Wedgwood and Fayence Ware. A fine as- 
sortment of Clocks, Bronzes, and Elegant 
Fancy Goods of our own Importation. 


246, 248, 250 & 252 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y 








and NO, 122 State Street, Chicage. 





